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THOMAS GARRATT. 

Thomas Garratt was the son of 
Mr. Francis Garratt^ wholesale tea- 
dealer^ near London Bridge^ and he 
died, at the age of thirteen, on the 8th 
of March^ 1798^ at his father's house 
at Blackheath^ deeply regretted^ haying 
less than a week before his decease^ 
appeared to be in the full vigour and 
bloom of health. 

As youth is powerfully influenced by 
praise, and is^forward to imitate \ v\\ 
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as departed merit, whatever stage of 
life it may have adorned, lias, if ac- 
knowledged to be remarkable, a claim 
on posthitn!ibus notice ; it cannot be 
judged improper to delineate the cha- 
racter and attainments of Thomas Gar- 
ratt : but this sketch cannot be materi- 
ally useful to others, nor can sufficient 
regard be preserved to the rules of pro- 
portion, unless the features of the por- 
trait be minutely a» vvell as faithfully 
drawn. Still, however, though the ge- 
neral outline and the prominent linear 
ments will be clearly traced, it aspires 
only to the title of an imperfect copy, 
iftnd will be destitute of many of those 
delicate touches of which it is suscep^- 
tible. Though executed by the hand of 
friendship, it will not be coloured by 
the pencil of flattery. 
The far greater part of his education 
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be received at home^ together with 
twQ of his brothers, under the vigilant 
eje of his mother. Bj the force of bis 
own genius, by tlie exclusion of temp^ 
tations to indolence, by habits of early 
rising, by a frequent interchange of 
employment, by much personal attend- 
ance jp|f tutors, and by a strict ad* 
herence to regularity of plan, much 
was accomplisl)£d. To arithmetic, to 
geometry, and to astronomy, he had 
paid considerable attention, and the 
Mathematical Dictionary of Dr. Hut^ 
ton was one of the books of which he 
was most fond. In grammar he had 
arrived at distinguished proficiency ; 
and even in the subordinate but not 
unimportant subject of punctuation he 
possessed much minuteness of informa*- 
tion. The French tongue he spoke 
with as much fluency, and nearly as 
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much correctness, as the English. He 
read and he conversed in the Italian ; 
and he made great progress in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and considerable 
advances in the German; unaided by 
the use of translations, which cherish 
idleness, which conceal ignorance, 
which flatter dullness, and whi^h, as 
they are commonly employed, at once 
retard the growth and undermine the 
permanency of improvement. Willi 
the biography, the history, and the 
geography of ancient times, he had an 
extensive acquaintance; and^ any dis* 
puted point on those subjects, or on 
chronology, was capable of powerfully 
interesting his attention, and of incit- 
ing him to researches among different 
authors. Nor was his geographical, 
historic, and biographical knowledge, 
as relating to modern ages, though un- 
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questionably less conspicuous^ circum- 
^cr,U)ed within narrow limits. In the 
elegancies^ as well as in the exactness^ 
pf English composition^ he had attained 
to no small skill ; for to this much of 
liis time bad been devoted; and if the 
period of life s^t which he arrived be . 
considered^ he must be pronounced to 
have possessed fertility of imagination^ 
great accuracy of judgement^ and great 
delicacy of taste. Of these qualities of 
the mind indisputable evidences were 
i^fibrded by the remarks which he made 
when he read, as well as by the com^ 
po^iti^^ns: which he produced. Tiie 
Utter >vere extremely numerous. Some 
of them filled a considerable number of 
pages ; and in all of those which were 
writ|;ejci in the last year of his life^ 
though ei^uberanccs, which it wer^ bet- 
ter to cut away^ occasionally occurred^ 

b3 



6 Thomas GanatL 

different beauties of style ^ere inter- 
spersed. Tbey \vere of various kinds ; 
and sometimes they Mrere distinguished 
by novelty of illustration^ sometimes, 
by cogency of argument, sometimes by 
a felicity in the choice of words^ 
sometimes by a judicious and skilfiil 
arrangement of the contents^ and some« 
times by a pertinent and copious ae<» 
cumulation of facts. He had, indeed^ 
a quick sensibility to literary excel-< 
lence. Me felt and admired, in the 
several languages in which they wrote^ 
the wit of Plautus, Boileau, and Fon<^ 
taiue; the perspicuity of diotiour^ia 
Xenophon and Caesar, Cebes^ and 
Arrian ; the judgement of Viigil, Me* 
tastasio, Addison, and Pope ; the ele^ 
gance of Isocrates and Nepos^ of 
Hawkesworth and Barbauld, of Jean 
^piiate jRomsMU and Hamt ^t Msb* 
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bury ; the sublimity of Homer and 
Milton ; the beautiful morality in 
Fetielon and Rollin ; the vigour and 
genius in Tasso and Dryden, in Con-^ 
greve and Fawcett; the eloquence of 
Sallust and of Florus; the energy of 
Johnson ; the pathetic tenderness of 
Racine and of Sterne; the acumen of 
Hooke and Voltaire in historic reflec-- 
ttons; the descriptive powers of Dyer, 
Thomson^ and Goldsmith, of Shendtone^ 
S^vigne, and Gray; and the masterly 
delineation of character in Shakspeare^ 
in SchroBder^ and in Goldoni. But he 
vnasmot accustomed merely to feel the 
beauties of celebrated productions; for 
it may reasonably be doubted, whether 
Uiei^ ifi any of these merits of any one 
of these writers which has not consti^ 
iuted one of the topics oi Vvv^ <iws^«*- 
mthfjf To politics, aa^*M»et«Jfc>^^*< 
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tei]ition had not been pointed ; but into 
a^ great eveDts^ successively ex]>ir 
bited on the theatre of Europe^ he in- 
quired with that ardour of {solicitude 
which is generally characteristic of the 
man long practised in the affairs, and 
deeply interested in the revolutions of 
the world. A happy fund of native 
humour he frequently displayed, On 
any subject with which he was ac« 
quainted he could speak extempore 
with readiness, with energy, with viva- 
city of conceptipo^ and with no $mall 
degree of propriety. Of his growing 
ezqellency as a speaker^ as this ,U,^^- 
habit susceptibly of perpetual improve^ 
mentSj it would^ indeed^ have been 
difficult to have formed too elevated 
expectations* In a kindred accon)*^. 
plifihment^ to which he had much lon« 
Si^ fittpadedj Jktk rem^iaed fot \\y\K, 
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to learn. When he recited from me- 
mory, to a small circle of relations 
' or friends, any composition in prose or 
poetry, his delivery was highly interest- 
ing and impressive, and commanded 
approbation ; for he possessed a me- 
mory accurate and retentive ; a prompt 
titude and perspicuity of discernment ; 
action varied, graceful, and appro- 
priate ; features uncommonly beautiful, 
and capable of being instantaneously 
lighted up ; and a voice powerful, yet 
surpassing in sweetness^ of singular 
flexibility, and skilfully modulated ; 
and it was difficult to decide whether 
be excelled in softness or in strength, 
in repeating the calm productions of 
didactic composition, or those of elo- 
quence and wit. Such were the prin- 
cipal acquisitions of T\\ovx\^% G^'^w^j^X* 
When snatched by Aeu\\\ ^twsi ^vxa 
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friends^ be was not thirteen years and a 
half old. Attached to literature as he 
Mras^ he confined not himself within 
its limits. Into, the causes of things 
he Y^as eager to penetrate. External 
nature had^ in his ejes^ numerous 
charms ; and its diversified appearances 
and products appeared to him to demand 
investigation. That he vv^ould hereafter 
have viewed human nature also with a 
penetrating glance^ and have nicely 
discriminated the varying proportions 
of light and shade in different charac* 
ters, his observations clearly evinced* 

That he was eminent for industry 
will perhaps be concluded. But though 
this be an enconyum to which he had 
not any peculiar claim, his industry, 
within the last eighteen months of his 
life, was considerably increased; and 
he was still more estimable for the 
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qualities of the heart than for those 
the understanding. His general b 
haviour (and this is a happy mediui 
rarely attended to in the da^n of life 
\ras equally remote from the bashful- 
nesis i;vhieh disconcerts^ and from the 
confidence nvhich elates. Though high- 
ly accomplished^ he was destitute of 
pride ; though ambitious of praise, he 
was perfectly free from envy and jea- 
lousy : whilst sprightly in his conver- 
sation, and gay in his disposition, his 
character was exalted by piety, and he 
had a strong conviction of the import- 
ance of virtue. Generosity and disin- 
terestedness predominated in his con- 
duct, and gratitude in his breast was a 
principle of vigorous operation. For- 
giveness, in case of any injury or af- 
front, whether supposed or real, lap- 
leared to be in him a ' virtue for the 
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practice of which no effort was requi- 
site. He was graceful and attractive 
in bis manners; his flow of spirits was 
ficarcelj ever subject eithep to languor 
or to intermission ; and he seemed 
formed to enjoy and to communicate 
pleasure. Cold indifference to the in- 
terests of others was a stranger to his 
bosom ; the quickness of his treads the 
illumination of his face^ and the expres- 
sion of his finej^^Ts, often announced 
to his relations and his friends his 
warmth of attachment and eagerness 
to oblige; and small indeed is the 
number of those whom disease has cut 
down so early in the spring of life, who 
will be remembered with equal tender- 
ness by an equally large proportion of 
their acquaintance. But his excel- 
lencies did not generate supineness. 
]V|oral improvement was with him an 
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object of serious and not unfrequent 
meditation ; and he had in fact^ within 
ihe last two jears^ roade perceptible 
progress in the cultivation of several 
virtues. 

The nature also of his amusements, 
or the nianner in which he entered into 
them^ indicated the bright or the ami- 
able qualities of his mind ; and, when 
viewed in connexion with his solid 

r 

acquisitions, justified the conclusion, 
that he exhibited the probable presages 
and inherited the genuine stamina of 
future greatness. Among the methods 
of relaxation, which his own incli- 
njLtipn suggested, were miscellaneous 
reading and rational conversation: in 
the former his choice of books ; in the 
latter the questions he proposed, the 
anecdotes be related, the arguments he 
urged, evinced his unusual ri^etkft^'^ ^^ 

PART II. c 
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intellect and versatility of talents. Pos- 
sessed of a well-disciplined eye, and a 
steady band, he was singularly dex- 
terous in the use of a refracting tele- 
scope ; and being acquainted with the 
situation of a number of the constel- 
lations and of many single stars, ht 
pointed to them with an admirable de- 
gree of celerity. Having melted pieces 
of glass, he endeavoured to polish them, 
that they might serve as lenses^ and he 
formed an hygrometer. The pen, the 
pencil, the chess-board, and the tools 
of the carpenter, were by him regarded 
equally as the instruments of amuse- 
nnent ; and the atlas and the globe, the 
barometer and the thermometer, each, 
in its turn, supplied him with enter- 
tainment In the drawings which he 
Bjiecutedj sometimes iii a finished style, 
^^cf sdmetimea with mofe \V\«lw wftx- 
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nary rapidity^ taste and genius Mrere 
discoverable ; nor did he tread in only 
one or two walks of the art. la the 
difficult game of chess^ though opposed 
by various competitors^ and by some 
of long experience and tried skilly he 
was rarely conquered ; and his handr 
writings in ease^ in decision of cha* 
racter^ in exquisite beauty^ was sur- 
passed by very few men of the most ac- 
knowledged eminence in penmanship. 
But his sedentary or domestic amuse- 
ments^ no more than his studies^ were 
permitted to impair the stoutness of his 
limbs^ the clearness of bis complexion, 
or the crimson colour of his cheeks. 
Of gardening he was peculiarly fond. 
Careless of fatigue^ and patient of heat 
end cold, he spent much time in the 
open air, discovering, ia V\\& t^^wl"^- 
tioi75^ aa uflcommon share o^ ^\\vs»aXvwN 
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and activilj^ of courage and a spirit of 
enterprise; and, when be was merely 
M^alking, his taste was particularly dis- 
played in his remarks on the pictu- 
resque objects and the glowing tints of 
the distant landscape ; and his vigilant 
curiosity was particularly excited by 
the diversities of the insect tribe^ and 
by the varied productions of the vege- 
table world. 
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JAMES HAY BEA^rriE. 

James Hay Beattie was the son of 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Beattie^ 
professor of moral philosophy and logife 
in the M arischal College or University 
of New Aberdeen in Scotland ; and was 
Aorn ia 1768. 
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His mildness and docility were sucb^ 
that the Doctor had n^ver occasion to 
reprove him above three or four times ; 
bodily chastisement he never expe- 
rienced at all. The first rules of mo^- 
rality taught him by this affectionate 
parent^ were^ To speak truth and keep 
fL secret ; " and I never found/' says he, 
^* that in a single instance he tran&. 
gressed either. The doctrines of reli* 
gion I wished to impress on his mind, 
as soon as it might be prepared to re- 
ceive them ; but I did not see/' adds 
Dr. B. ** the propriety of making him 
commit to memory theological sen- 
tences, or any sentence which it was 
not possible for him to understand ; 
and I was desirous to make a trial how 
far his own reason could go in tracing 
out, with a little direction^ the %t^^V 
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and first principle of all religioD, the 
being of a God. 

When he attained his fifth or sixth 
year^ and had as yet received ho par- 
ticular information with respect to the 
Author of his Being, his father recur- 
red to an ingenious device for this pur- 
pose. In a corner of a little: garden^ 
without informing any person of the 
circumstance, he wrote in the mould 
with his finger the three initials of his 
son's name, and sowing cresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed, and 
smoothed the ground. On discover- 
ing " his name growing in the garden," 
the child was astonished, and on being 
told it might be accidental, he de- 
nied that such a circumstance could 
be the effect of chance. On this the 
Poctor^ alluding to his own person. 
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and teacfaiDg him to reason from ana- 
logyj found that he already compre- 
bended> that what begim to be must 
have a cause, and what is formed with 
reguIarUj/, must have an intelligent 
cause. ''I therefore told him/' says 
fae^ ''the name of the Great Being 
vfho made him and all the world ; cod. 
Iteming whose adorable nature I gave 
him such information as I thought he 
could in some measure comprehend. 
The lesson affected him greatly, and 
he never forgot either it or the cir* 
cumstance that introduced it/' 

His father and mother taught him 
to write, and they appear to have, 
been studious to prevent a provincial 
accent. When he had attained his 
seventh year, he attended the gram^- 
mar school of Aberdeen^ wbet^ Vs.^ 
nt quired the elements ot ^^ "VaJcv:^ 
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tongue ; he also studied Ovid aad Vir- 
gil at home^ under the inspectipq of 
bis father. About the same time be Wit^ 
accustomed to^ and arrived at, consider- 
able proficiency in drawings and ^' in 
ludicrous caricatura he had boundless 
invention/' His constitution being 
delicate^and finding him inclined rather 
too much to study, his provident father, 
tu soon as he could handle a small musr 
ket, put him under the tuition of a ser-- 
geant, who taught him the military es-r 
ercise. An expert fencing-master \Tas 
next employed, and archery, and^ in 
^hort, every thing was recurred to that 
might add to his muscular strength and 
personal dexterity. 

At the age of thirteen he was en- 
tered a student of the Marischal Col- 
lie, and he attended the various 
^/agses ao less than five years, a year 
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more than is usually thought necessary 
at that university to qualify for the 
•degree of A, M. which he obtained in 
1786. 

About this time he apph'ed himself 
in order to obtain a knowledge of the 
Linnaean system ; he also studied the- 
ology under Drs. Campbell and Ge- 
rard : '* but this was not/' we are 
told^ '^ the commencement of his the- 
ological pursuits; for from his early 
youth he had studied the holy scrip- 
tures^ which he justly thought to 
contain the only infallible system of 
Christian faith. Whed he went from 
home^ if he meant to be absent a few 
weeks or days^ he took with him a 
pocket Bible^ and a Greek New Tes- 
tament'' 

To a young man so c\u^W^^^> "^"^^ 
educated ia a great measure v^V^ia^^'^'^ 
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^wn walls, the university of Aberdeen 
%vjas of course eager to exhibit some 
mark of its regard^ and the professors 
accordingly recommended him jto bis 
Majesty as a proper person to be ap- 
pointed assistant professor of moral 
philosophy and logic to his own father, 
which was accordingly done when he 
was not quite nineteen. 

He now devoted himself to those 
studies most appropriate to his new 
situation, and read the best writers 
on the abstract philosophy^ particu- 
larly Dr. Raid, Dr. Campbell, Bishop 
Butler, Dr. Clarke, apd Mr. Baxter; 
and such was his progress, that he 
appears to have fully comprehended 
Baxter, Butler, and Clarke's demon- 
stration, d imori, of the divine ex- 
istence. 
He no w applied to music , aud learn- 
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ed to perform upon the organ and 
violiD^ studying at the same time the 
theory of the art in the works of Pas- 
quali and Holder; and that he might 
see the theory exemplified, he perused 
the compositions of Handel^ Corelli^ 
Geminiani^ Ayison^ and Jaekson, the 
musical authors who stood the highest 
in his esteem. ''The music just now 
in TOgue had no charms for him^'* 
obserTes his father: ''he said it 
Wanted 'simplicity, pathos^ and har- 
mony ; and in the execution depended 
m much on rapidity of finger^ or 
what may be called slight of hand^ 
that practitioners must throw away 
more time than he could spare before 
they could acquire any dexterity in it. 
He was delighted with the sweet and 
classical correctness of Coic^\, ^"^^ 
wifb the affecting melodies oi SwJfc- 
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son^ so well adapted to the words that 
accompany them : but the variety and 
sublimity of Handel's invention filled 
him with rapture and astonishnoeot^ 
He thought him the Shakspeare of 
music/ or rather th)& Shakspeare and 
Milton united: and many of his sim- 
pler songs he could sing very agreeably^ 
enforcing their expression with a tho- 
rough bass on the organ. 

" He was pleased likewise with, 
some of the ancient Scotch and Welch 
airs, but made no account of the quick 
jigging Scotch tunes^ though he did 
not think them all equally bad. H«^ 
bad studied counterpoint, and was 
profoundly skilled in it : I find among 
bis papers a great deal written on that 
subject; and I have seen fugues of hi» 
contrivance which would not^have dis-. 
credited a more ex per ieneeAiivw^Wv^w" 
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In the mean time young Mr. Beattie 
cultivated a taste for poetrj^ after bis 
fiitber was satisfied that he possessed a 
poetical genius. But in the midst of 
his career this promising youth began 
to be aflBicted with disease^ and^ not- 
withstanding the counteracting power 
of the mani J exercises to which his 
father very prudently had accustomed 
himj his constitution seems to have 
been weakly during the whole period 
of hi» short life. 

Observing^ in 1788^ that his health 
had suffered from the fatigues of the 
pMceding' winter^ his parent sent him 
to pass the summer at Peterhead ; and 
as be bad. a genius for mechanics, and 
was. roaster of the theory of organ- 
buildings with Dr. Laing's assistance 
he contriyed to build au otgaw SlotVwar 
self. 

PART //. D 
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Some weeks before the commeDce- 
ment of bislast illness^ he obtained his 
father's approbation to his studj^ing 
medicine, not for the pyrpose of ap- 
pearing in the world as a physician, or 
of accepting money for his prescrip- 
tions, but because he was anxious of 
relieving the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, and, '^ would fain be useful 
occasionally to his friends, and the poor 
especially/* 

At length, during the night of the 
30th of Noy ember 1789, he was sud- 
denly seized with a fever, which threat- 
ened his immediate dissolution ; and 
al&ougb he lived a year longer, he 
was never afterwards able to engage in 
any serious study. His disease, which 
was termed a nervous atrophy, daily 
Msuming a more fatal appearance, he 
«/ Jengtb ^nished his moil^ cw:tfct. 
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without a groan or even a sigh, No- 
Tember 19, J790. 

The last sad and melancholy dutj on 
the part of his unhappy father, was 
the publication of the posthumous 
works of his son, of whom he con« 
eludes an interesting account as fol- 
lows. 

'' I haye lost,*' says he, '* the plea- 
santest, and, for the last four or five 
years of his short life, one of the most 
instructive companions that ever man 
was delighted with. But — The Lord 
GAVE ; THE Lord hath taken a- 
way: blessed be the name of the 
Lord ! I adore the Author of all 
good, who gave him grace to lead 
such a life, and die such a death, as 
makes it impossible to doubt of his 
having entered upon the iatiev\V\.Vi^^ v:^! 
a happy iaimorlality." 
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ANNA MARIA SCHURM AN. 

This highly accomplished woman was 
born at Cologne^ in 1607^ and was de« 
scended from a noble family in that 
city. 

From her childhood she showed an 
uncommon capacity and strength of 
understanding; at three years of age 
she was able to read extremely well^ 
and at six she could^ with a knife and 
scissars^ cut out curious figures^ such 
as animals and landscapes^ in paper. 
As she advanced in years her mental 
talents increased wonderfully, and so 
in an equal degree did her desire of 
learning. She never rested until she 
had obtained the object of her inquiry ; 
and she was possessed of so quick and 
'eneirating a genius^ thai ftVie ewly 
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<fbiDpreIiended the roost intricate su 
jects. 

In her very infancy die applied hei 
self to paintings in which she executec 
flowers and insects with a most lively 
resemblance to nature. It is likewise 
related ofher^ that without any other 
instrument than a knife^ she cut outj 
in boXj the bust of herself^ her mother, 
and brother, so very curious^ and such 
striking likenesses^ as to astonish all 
who sjBiw them. Even the first rate 
artists beheld them with admiration; 
and the celebrated painter^ Honthurst^ 
valued that of her brother at a very 
considerable sum. 

At seven years of age she learned the 
'art of embroidering in three hours; 
and in a little time she became mistress 
-of music, both vocal and instrumjeut.%.V^ 
Her writing, in the chataclet* oS.'sWk.- 

d3 
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ous languages^ was pronounced iniaii- 
table ; and persons of the finest taste 
and judgement considered themselves 
as obliged in getting some specimens 
for their cabinets of curiosities. 

She modelled her own bust in wax, 
at a lookinjg-glass^ and decorated it 
afterwards with artificial pearls of her 
own makings which many persons ima- 
gined were real, till they were con- 
vinced of the contrary bj pricking 
them with a needle. 

Still these various pursuits were only 
relaxations from her studies, which she 
followed with such intenseness. of ap- 
plication, that at the age of eleven she 
instructed her brothers in their lessons. 

Her father perceiving her uncom- 
mon thirst for knowledge, gave her , 
Seneca's morals to read, and took such 
arrest dejight in aiding her iacli^ation^ 
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that comparative! J in a very short time 
she not only understood the Latin^ 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Ara- 
bic and Ethiopic languages, but also 
the English, French, and Italian. She 
was also well versed in geography. 
Astronomy, and philosophy, and had 
A competent acquaintance with history 
and divinity. 

With all this various and profound 
knowledge, she was remarkable for the 
humility of her dispo&itioa. Her pro- 
digious acquir^Mnents^ and the fame 
which they proeured her> did not make 
her proudji or lead her into a vain con^ 
ceit of her abilities. 

At the age of fourteen she was court- 
ed in marriage by a gentleman of high 
i:ank and great wealth ; but after dcr 
liberate consideratian^ she declined tb^ 
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flattering offer^ and devoted herself to 
a single life. 

If any doubts could be entertained 
of the truth of the surprising things 
recorded of her literary accomplish- 
tnents^ they must be completely dis- 
pelled Yfhen it is known that her 
merits were celebrated by such men 
as Rivetus^ Vossius, Spanheim, Sal- 
roasius^ and Huygens. Those great 
scholars were proud of her correspond- 
ence^ and by their means she became 
the friend of Gassendi, Balzac, Mer- 
sennus, Bochart, and other famous men 
in France. 

Her fame^ indeed, was so universally 
spread, that personages of the most 
exalted rank honoured her with their 
company and confidence. 

When Christina, queen of Sweden, 
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Anna BecretXj took ■. lifaneas of lier tn«jrgbf, 
ntiii^va« lo en^eedin^y striking na to excite 
tlu' admiratioii of oil. /'„/ t^oan 33 
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paid ber a visit, and entered into a fa- 
miliar conversation with her, Anna 
secretly took a likeness of her majesty, 
which was so exceedingly striking as 
to excite the admiration and astonish- 
ment of all who beheld it. 

The first thing published by this ex- 
traordinary woman was a Latin poem 
on the institution of the university of 
Utrecht, in 1636 ; but afterwards the 
famous professor of divinity^ Spanheim, 
of Leyden, prevailed with her to print 
several learned performances in Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, and French. This sur- 
prising monument of female genius 
was published in 1648, under the title 
of the " Smaller Works of Anna Maria 
Schurman." 

This learned ladj died at Weiwcrt, 

village in Holland, in^ 1678, after 

ivins: recommended her soul to the 
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Almigbtj with sentiments of fervent 
devotion and resignation. 



SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 

Nothing can be more pleasing and 
instructive than to observe the progress 
of great talents^ virtue^ and indus- 
try^ from obscurity to distinction and 
wealth. 

Riches and honours are real bless- 
ings^ when possessed by those who 
have acquired them by merits or who 
know how properly to estimate and use 
them. Neither is an ancient and noble 
lineage to be undervalued, since it may 
be properly considered as a stimulus 
to worthy deeds^ and a restraint from 
mean actions. 
J^ut it h more glorious lo be lUe 
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ibunder of a familjj and to leave be- 
lind, for the imitation of posterity^ a 
lame distinguished for active virtue 
md welUapplied ingenuity. 

These remarks are supported and 
elucidated in the life of the celebrated 
Sir William Petty, the direct ancestor 
)f the Marquis of Lansdewne; and 
who, by his indefatigable industry, ac- 
quired the princely fortune at present 
possessed by that noble family. 

He was the eldest son of a clothier 
A Rumsey, in Hampshire, and vi^as . 
bom in that tovrn in 1623. While he 
was very young he took great delight 
in conversing v^ith artificers, such as 
uniths, carpenters, and joiners, and imi*- 
tating their several occupations, v^hich 
be performed with great dexterity and 
ingenuity at twelve years of «l^^. KX 
ibst time be wentto the gratavciAX «^^^^ 
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of his native town^ and before he had 
attained his fifteenth year, be y^as veil 
acquainted \vith the Latin^ Greeks and 
French languages, arithmetic^ geome* 
try, astronomy^ navigation^ diallings 
and other branches of mathematics and 
mechanics. 

Aft^r this he went to the university 
of Caen in Normandy, where he main- 
tained himself by engaging in a little * 
merchandising, and thus was enabled 
to perfect his studies in the French lan- 
guage and the sciences : a remarkable 
and laudable instance of industry and 
love of learning. , 

On his return to England he entered 
into the royal navy, where he saved 
about sixty pounds, which. was a con- 
siderable sum in those days. With 
Ihjs money.be went, for bis further im-' 
prorcwent, into the NelVicj\>iuds, «.ivd 
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from thence to Paris, where he studied 
anatomj. During his residence abroad 
he still continued his application to 
trade^ vrhich^ indeed/ was necessary, 
considering the smallness of his for- 
tune. 

At the age of twenty-four he ob^ 
tained a patent from parliament for 
teaching the art of double writing, of 
which he gives the following descrip- 
tion in a letter to a friend : — '^ It is an 
instrument of small bulk and price, 
easily -made^ and yery durable, whereby 
any man, even at the first sight and 
handling, may write two resembling 
copies of the same thing at once, as 
servicveably and as fast (allowing two 
lines upon each page on setting the 
instruments) as by the ordinary way; 
of what nature, or in what cVi^t^^V.^^^ 
Of wbMi matter soever, z,% paipe\ , ^^xOe^- 
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men\, a book^ &c. the said "writing 
ought to be made upon. Tbe urn 
hereof will be very great to lawyer 
and scriveners^ for making of inden* 
tures^ and all kinds of counterparts 
to merchants^ &c. for copying of letters, 
accounts^ invoices^ entering of war- 
rants, and other records; to scholan 
for transcribing of rare maniiscriptSj 
and preserving originals from falsifica- 
tion, and other injuries of time. 

" It lesseneth tbe labour of exami- 
nation, serveth to discover forgeries 
and surreptitious copies^ and to the 
transacting of all business of writing, 
as with ease and speed, so ^ith privacy 
also." 

It appears that this useful instru- 
ment of his had been made some years 
before, and was the result of that ap- 
plication to mathematical and mecha- 
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nical studies which formed the amuse- 
ment of his boyish dajs: from which 
joutbs luay learn this valuable and 
eocouraginglesson^ — that early acquire- 
ments in learning and science^ by 
taking deep root in the mind« may at 
a future period prove beneficial to the 
production of important discoveries. 

The year following, Mr. Petty pub- 
lished a very valuable work on practi* 
cal education, in which he recom-* 
mended seminaries, wherein children 
should be taught to do something 
toward their living, as well as to read 
and write. Experience had convinced 
him of this important truth, that know* 
iedge is only to be valued when it is 
applied to useful purposes, and becomes 
an assistant to industry. He was also of 
opinion, thatchildren of thehighest rank 
should be taught some gtenteel occu- 
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patioD^ such as turning curious figures, 
the construction of mathematical in*- 
itruments^ and particularly the art of 
building small ships^ with the manner 
of rigging and sailing them. Certainly 
nothing can be conceived more pleas- 
ing than such employments^ by which^ 
while young persons are amused^ they 
acquire a habit of industrious applica- 
tion^ the right use of time^ and lay 
the foundation of principles^ which 
at a future period may render them 
eminently serviceable to their coun- 
try. 

About this time Mr. Petty went to 
the university of Oxford, where he 
taught anatomy with great reputation, 
and was created Doctor of Physic. He 
was also one of those ingenious persons 
who met occasionally for the purpose 
of makiug philosophical experiments. 
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which laid the foundation of that fa- 
mous institution, afterwards iTormed 
bj charter from king Charles the Se- 
cond, under the name of the Royal 
Society. In 1651, Mr. Petty was 
appointed professor of anatomy at 
Oxford^ and the year following he 
went to Ireland, as physician to the 
army. 

While in that kingdom he made 
some valuable purchases of lands, * 
which had been forfeited in the great 
rebellion. 

Afleir the restoration of Charles the 
Second he was knighted and made 
snrreyor-general of Ireland^ where he 
engaged in mercantile concerns, which 
turned to a very profitable account. 
But he was still indefatigable in his 
scientific pursuits ; and^v!dL \Ax>cio^^x 
aitention to ihip-buiUViit, \i^ ^^^^^ 
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he made several improYements. He 
died in Westminster^ in 1687. 

This remarkable person^ vrho was of 
strict int^ritj and of irreproachable 
morals^ left behind him an estate worth 
more than 10,000/. a-jear, all acquired 
by his own industry. 



COLIN MACLAURIN. 

This great mathematician was bom 
of an ancient family, in Argyleshire, 
in Scotland, in 1698. Six weeks after 
his birth he had the misfortune to lose 
his father ; but this loss was compen- 
sated by the tender care and affection 
of his mother. 

At the age of nine years, however, 

hy her death, the guardianship of him 

derolredto bia uncle, w\io p^iA^wlv- 
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cular attention to his education^ and 
in 1709 placed him under ]\A. Car- 
tnichael^ an eminent professor in the 
uniyersity of Glasgow. Here he pro- 
secuted his studies with uncommon 
diligence and success. 

When he was twelve years of age he 
happened accidentally to meet with 
Euclid's Elements in the chamber of 
a friend. This book so powerfully 
engaged his attention^ that he borrowed 
it^ and in a few days made himself 
master of the first six books^ without 
the least assistance. 

From thence he pursued his inqui- 
ries further into the noble science of 
geometry^ and in a short time was 
enabled to solve the most curious and 
difficult problems. It is certain that 
about this time he had mNtivXi^ \caxcj 
of the propositions wbicVi ate c^tiXiviv^ 
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in his Geometria Organica; and there 
is everj reason to believe^ that among 
the earliest productions of his genius 
and application may be reckoned two 
papers which were afterwards thought 
worthy of insertion in the Philosophic 
cal Transactions; one, on the con- 
struction and measurement of curves; 
and the other, a new method of de- 
scribing all kinds of curves. 

In his fifteenth year he took the de 
gree of master of arts, after which he 
left the university and went to live at 
his uncle's house in the country, in 
whieh delightful retirement he conti- 
nued his mathematical studies, though 
not to the exclusion of other branches 
of learning. 

He was well acquainted with th' 
best works in philosophy, ancier 
od modera, particularVy \Vit ^t< 
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found and inestimable Principia of Sir 
Isaac Newton ; a performance wbich^ 
at that period^ was considered as be- 
yond the comprehension of any but the 
most learned mathematicians. 

Mr. Maclaurin had also a fine taste 
-for the classic authors^ which he read 
with peculiar pleasure ; nor did he pass 
by the productions of modern writers 
of elegance in prose and verse. These 
he accustomed himself to read at his 
leisure bours^ especially wfaen^ during 
the intervals of his studies^ he used to 
cliinb the lofty hills among which he 
lived. The grand and beautiful scenery 
which^ in those excursions^ caught 
his eye, inspired him with the noblest 
sentiments, which he frequently ex- 
pressed in a hymn or poetic effusion on 
the beauties of naturje, and the Yrv%dn\sv 
and goodness of its Divine koAiot« 
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At the early age of nineteeD^ iTi^hen 
other young men are attending the les- 
sons of instructors^ or dissipating tbeii 
time in idle and extravagant amuse- 
ments^ Mr. Maclaurin was appointedj 
after a comparative trial of ten days, 
\¥ith a very able competitor^ professoi 
of mathematics in the Marischal Col 
lege of Aberdeen. 

During a vacation from the duties 
of his office^ he took the opportunity oi 
travelling to London^ ivhere he formed 
an intimacy with Dr. Samuel Clarke^ 
and several other learned men^ bul 
above all> with Sir Isaac Newton^ 
whose friendship he ever after esteemed 
the greatest honour and happiness oi 
his life. 

At this time he was also elected s 

fellow of the Royal Society^ to whose 

imjsMction$ be contributed many va- 
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luable papers ; as he also did to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; 
ode of which, on the percussion of bo* 
dies^ obtained a prize in 1724. 

The year following he was chosen 
professor of mathematics in the uni- 
verijity of Edinburgh^ chiefly by the 
recommendation and kind offices of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Here there were generally above an 
hundred young gentlemen attending 
his lectures every year. These pupils 
he divided into four or five classes^ in 
•each of which he employed a full hour 
every day, from the 1st of November to 
die 1st of June : in the first or lowest 
class he taught the first six books of 
Euclid's Elements, plain trigonometry, 
practical geometry, mensuration, the 
elements of fortification, aivd ^w\w\x^* 
ductioo to algebra,. The aec;o\A <;\^^'^ 
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studied algebra^ the eleventh and 
twelfth books of Euclid^ spherical 
trigonometry^ conic sections^ and the 
general principles of astronomy. The 
third class went on in astronomy and 
perspective^ read a part of Sir Isaac 
Newton's principles of mathematical 
philosophy^ and had a course of expe- 
riments for illustrating them performed 
and explained to them. 

Those who composed ^ the fourth 
class read a system of fluxions, the 
doctrine of chances, and the remainder 
of Newton's principles. 

In 1748 he published his treatise on 
fluxions, a work which is superior to 
all praise. About this time we find 
him engaged in promoting several pub- 
lic works of great utility ; such as the 
hiiildiog an astronomical observatory 
p/ -Ed/aburgb; a plan for im^to^vug 
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the natural history and settling the 
geography of the Orkney and Shet- 
' land islands ; and another for discoTer- 
ing a north-east passage to the South 
Seas. 

But while he was thns employed^ the 
rehellion broke out in Scotland in 
faTOur of the Pretender ; and as Mr. 
Maclaurin had exerted himself in de- 
fence of the king and religion^ as by 
law established^ he was under the ne- 
cessity of withdrawing to England 
when the rebels approached Edinburgh. 
He was hospitably entertained by the 
Archbishop of York^ who had a great 
esteem for him, and kept up a regular 
correspondence with him after his 
return to Edinburgh. 

Soon after this he fell dangerously 
ill of a dropsy, which duo^^ex ^^m^ 
heightened by the fatigue ai\A.«^^^'^^^ 
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be bad undergODe. Still be coDttnued 
his favourite studies^ and emploj^ed 
himself in finishing bis excellent ac- 
count of Sir Isaac Newton*s philoso- 
phical discoveries. While he was dic- 
tating the conclusion of this work, in 
which he proves^ in the noblest man* 
oer, the wisdom^ power, goodness, and 
other attributes of the Deity, his ama- 
nuensis observed a remarkable altera- 
tion in his voice and manner. No 
pulse could then be felt, and his hands 
and feet were already cold. Notwith- 
standing this extremely weak condition, 
he sat in his chair and conversed with 
his friend Dr. Monro, with his usual 
serenity and strength of reasoning, de- 
siring the doctor to account for a phe- 
nomenon which he then observed in 
himself. Flashes of fire seemed to dart 
from his eyes, while in the mean time. 
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his sight was failings so that he could 
scarcely distinguish one object from 
another. He then desired to be laid 
on his bed^ where, with all the tran* 
quillity and fervent piety of a christian^ 
he expired without any pain or strug- 
gle, June 4, 1746. Dr. Monro, who 
pronounced his eulogium at the next 
meeting of the university, after dis- 
playing the acute intellectual powers 
and extensive learning of his deceased 
friend, observed that he was still more 
to be admired for his superior qualities 
of the heart, for his sincere love of 
God and men, his convivial benevo- 
lence and unaflfected piety, and for the 
warmth and constancy of his friend- ^ 
ship; 
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JOHN PICUS, OF MIRANDULA. 

This illustrious scholar, who adorned 
his high birth by the most brilliant 
talents as well as by his pre-eminent 
virtues, was the son of John Francis 
Picus, Prince of Mirandula in Italy, 
and born there February 24, 1463. 

He was but an infant when his father 
died ; and the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother, who pro- 
vided him with the best masters in 
every accomplishment which at that 
period was deemed necessary to form 
the gentleman and the scholar. His 
progress in polite learning was such as 
to surpass the most sanguine wij^cla- 
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tioDs of his friends^ who were asto- 
nished to perceive in a mere child^ ma- 
turity of judgement, vigour of intellect, 
and correctness of taste in the compo- 
sition both of prose and verse, which 
would have done credit to lea^rned pro- 
fessors. 

Such was his quickness of apprehen- 
sion, that he understood at once ; and 
such the strength of his recollection^ 
that he retained with the greatest ease, 
all the instructions of his preceptors. 
Of the powers of his memory, indeed, 
the most surprising particulars are re- 
lated. If he heard a poem once re- 
cited, he could not only repeat the 
whole exactly in order without miss- 
ing a single word, but he could also 
repeat the same backwards, beginning 
with the last line, and so on l^ V^^ 
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Being early designed bj his mother 
for the churclt. Pic us was sent at the 
age of fourteen, at which age he wag 
well versed ia the Latin language, to 
the uoiversity of Bologna to study the 
pontifical or canon law, which was 
deemed essential to form the character 
of an accomplished eccleBiastic. 

To this dry and uniDteresting study, 
grounded only on remote customs and 
obscure traditions, he applied with 
great patience and perseverance for two 
years; thus setting a laudable example 
of dutiful obedience to parental judge- 
ment and partiality, even to the sacrifice 
of those inclinations which would have 
led' bis ardent miud to different and 
more pleasing pursuits. 

During this period be composed an 
abbreviated digest of the pontifical 
fufierr or decreet of the popes, so well 
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arranged as to furnish an expeditious 
mode of deducing from these confused 
authorities the necessary conclusions. 

But the vigorous and speculating 
mind of Picus was. not to be confined 
to such narrow acquirements. Anxious 
to grasp all those branches of science 
which in a great measure constituted 
the learning of the age in which he 
livedo he quitted Bologna^ and visited 
the most celebrated universities of 
Italy and France, where he courted the 
acquaintance of every individual scho- 
lar and professor of distinction, with 
whom he entered into minute conver- 
sations, for the sake of acquiring know- 
ledge : so that, before he had attained 
the years of manhood, he was no less 
universally than deservedly recognised 
as a most consummate philosopher and 
divine. ^ 

1 
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This early display of genius^ for 
which Picus was so remarkable^ natu- 
rally leads us to conclude that his 
jlivenile days did not pass without 
producing a variety of compositions 
worthy of such extraordinary talents 
and acquirements. In fact^ many of 
his letters which yet remain appear to 
have been written while he was very 
youngs He very soon distinguished 
himself as a poet in the Latin and 
Italian languages ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that, from extreme delicacy of 
sentiment, at a latter period he was 
induced to commit the efforts of his 
muse to the flames. 

Yet the productions of his juvenile 

pen, had they reached our times, 

would, perhaps, have been read with 

much greater interest than those pro- 

^und speculations of Im m^Awter 
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jears^ i/^hich still remain ; and bis clas- 
sical efliisions i;70uld have excited uni- 
versal delight and admiration^ vfhile 
his abstruse speculations only serve to 
make us lament that such genius should 
be wasted on learned trifles. 

Of the earlj letters of Picus, many 
might be selected which tend greatlj 
to support the high reputation of their 
author. But in examining the literary 
character of this wonderful phenome- 
non^ we have to contend with innumer- 
able difficulties^ owing to the dark- 
ness of the age in which he livedo the 
superstition in which he was brought 
up4 and by which he was led to sa- 
crifice his truly elegant performances, 
to studies which were then regarded 
as indispensable, but which have long 
since lost their value.^ 

He spent seven years lu V\svV!YCkg,^^ 
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various seats of learning ; and it would 
nQ doubt be. highly interesting^ if it 
were practicable, to follow his steps 
from place to place, and to witness 
those bright effusions of genius which 
rendered him the object of universal 
admiration, and caused his friendship 
to be courted by scholars of the highest 
rank and celebrity. 

One of his most intimate friends was 
the celebrated Politian, with whom he 
kept up a constant correspondence. 
. To a very complimentary letter 
which Politian had sent him^ Picas 
modestly returned this answer : ^' My 
obligations to you, Politian, for the 
pra.ise yoi| bestow upon me, in your 
last, are proportionable to my consci- 
ousness of bow much I fall short of 
deserving them ; since obligation ori- 
griauteB from that wb'icVi \a ^t^^mv- 
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toiisly giveo^ and not from that \?hich 
18 paid as a debt. I am^ therefore^ 
your debtor for all the haDdsonie 
thiDgs jou say of me. As I find in 
myself nothing that corresponds with 
your praise; as you owe me nothing 
of the kind^ the whole must be placed 
to the' account of your peculiar good- 
will and partiality for me. If in other 
respects you duly weigh my preten- 
sions^ you will discover nothing but 
what is trivial, humble^ and circum- 
scribed. I am but a iyrunculus, or a 
mere novice just advanced one step 
from the darkness of ignorance, and 
not further. It would be sufficiently 
kind in you to pl^ce me in the rank 
of students; the appellation of learned 
has something more in it, which ap- 
plies only to such as yourself* VAV>^fc 
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do these exalted titles accord with 
me ; since of the leading branches of 
science^ so far am I from being a mas- 
\£X, that I behold them^ as it were^ 
through a glass^ and with but a dis- 
tant prospect. I shall however strive^ 
as indeed I now do^ to become in future 
such as you represent me to be at pre- 
sent ; what you are pleased to think, or 
at least wish me to be/' 

The uncommon attainments and ele- 
gant accomplishments of Picus, were 
united to such an excellence of dis- 
position^ that while they raised the 
wonder^ they at the same time concili- 
ated the esteem of the greatest scholars 
who had the good fortune of his ac- 
quaintance. Persons at a distance^ in* 
deed, and who knew him only by report, 
would hardly credit the astonishing 
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things which were related of bis men 
tal powers. 

They were even offended with Po- 
litian for speaking so highly of the 
extensive learning of his friend; on 
which occasion^ that generous man 
took an opportunity of sending to one 
of his correspondents an ingenious 
epistle written by Picus^ in which he 
had ironically defended a certain class 
of academic philosophers against Her- 
inolaus Barbarus. '^ From this letter/' 
says Politian^ '^you will be able to form 
some estimate of the talents of Picus ; 
yen it is to measure, as the proverb says^ 
' Leonem ab unguibus.' He is indeed 
in the constant habit of writing largely 
on one important subject or other ; as 
bis works^ daily maturing for publica- 
tion^ will hereafter convince the world: 

PART II. ec 
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yet now and then he condescends to 
exercise his pen on these lighter sub- 
jects. This very letter^ so full^ so 
pointed^ so rich in argument^ was in 
a manner the extemporaneous produc- 
tion of a few morning hours. You will, 
howeyer, see in it select expressions, 
a truly classical style, attic simplicity, 
close argument, roundness of period, 
an agreeable conciseness, a sprightly 
glow of colouring, happy metaphors, 
acute reasoning, appropriate elucida- 
tion, strong and convincing argument, 
solidity of judgement, accuracy of dis- 
crimination, uncommon force, ingenui- 
ty, and dignity." 

Such was the praise which Politian 
bestowed upon this wonderful youth, 
wh^n writing in a private manner to 
a learned professor, at a distance. 
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Praise so bestowed, and so deserved, 
redounds equally to the honour of Pi- 
cus and his friend. 

At the age of twenty-two. Pious 
quitted the university of Florence, and 
devoted himself to a branch of study 
which at thai period had scarcely en- 
gaged the attention of learned men. 
Of this he gives the following account 
in a letter to Ficinus : — 

"Lately,** says he, "I devoted a 
whole month of nightly as well as 
daily application to the Hebrew tongue. 
At present I am wholy occupied by 
the Arabic and Chaldaic ; and I do 
not despair of speedily making the 
same progress in these languages that 
I have made in the Hebrew : for in 
this last I can already dictate a letter, 
though not with elegance, yet without 
grammatical inaccuracies. 
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You see/* he adds, *' what ardency of 
desire, aided by labour and diligence, 
can effect, even were the capacity is 
not the strongest/* 

To these exertions Picus declares 
be was stimulated by obtaining some 
oriental works of inestimable value, 
and which were thrown in his way 
by the peculiar kindness of Provi- 
dence. 

Shortly after this he set out for 
Rome, where he published nine hun- 
dred propositions in almost every sci- 
ence, which he engaged publicly to 
defend against all opponents whatso* 
ever : and that time might be aIlow;ed 
for the circulation of them through 
the several universities of Italy, no- 
tice was given that the public dis- 
^i/ssion would not take place till 
^Ae feast of Epiphany, K fuTlher 
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object of this delay was to afford to 
all scholars in the remotest seats of 
learnings \^ho might wish to be pre- 
sent^ and to assist at the disputation^ 
an opportunity of repairing to Rome 
for that purpose. So desirous was 
Picus of attracting thither all the wit 
and talents of Italy, that he engaged 
to defray out of his own purse the 
charges of all scholars^ from whatever 
part^ who should undertake the jour- 
ney to Rome for the purpose of disput- 
ing publicly with him on any of the 
subjects proposed. 

The boldness of this challenge, from 
80 young a person, could not but as*- 
tonish the {earned world : but asto- 
nishment soon gave place to envy ; 
and the scholars and divines of Rome, 
whose credit was immediately ita^Vv^ 
cated!, conscious of llievt on^\v vft»5w5^ 
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to contend with this prodigy of erudi- 
tion^ began io devise means of hinder- 
ing him from showing his superiority 
in this public manner. Lampoons 
and satires were circulated at first; 
but these proving ineffectual to drive 
the young champion from the field> 
recourse was had to a more powerful 
expedient. Of the propositions exhi- 
bited by Picus, thirteen were selected 
as of an heretical tendency. This was 
a very serious charge, and proved so 
effectual, that after staying a year at 
Rome in expectation of reaping an 
abundant harvest of praise, he found 
himself not only prevented from dis- 
playing his talents as a disputant, but, 
what was worse, involved in the accu- 
sation of heresy in the principal seat of 
bigotry and superstition. 

Under such circumstances^ it is no 
\ 
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ponder Picus thought it most prudent 
to quit Rome^ and to seek an asylum 
with his great friend Lorenzo de Me- 
dici at Florence. 

He there wrote his Apology, a work 
of immense learning, in the composi- 
tion of which he was engaged only 
twenty days. This book he respect- 
fully sent to Pope Innocent VIII. 
who was a man of mild disposition^ 
and had a great regard for the author. 
His Holiness^ however was not will- 
ing that subjects of so delicate a 
nature sihould be publicly agitated ; 
and therefore, while he acquitted Picus 
pf t^ny wrong intention or corrupt 
principles, he caused his Apology to 
l>e suppressed. Such was the issue of 
this project, suggested by youthful 
vanity and ambition ; and Picus after- 
wards acknowledged with thankful- 
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ness^ that Providence^ which often 
bring9 good out of evil^ had rendered 
the malevolence of his enemies a salu- 
tary check to his career of vainglory, 
in which he had been so far led 
astray. 

By the kindness of his friend Loren- 
zo^ he now took up his residence at 
Fiesole^ an elevated spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence^ abounding with 
beautiful scenery and most extensive 
prospects^ admirably adapted to the 
purposes of study and contemplation.. 

Here he devoted himself to theolo- 
gical inquiries^ and to those philologi- 
cal pursuits which are necessary to the 
study of divinity. 

He published some works of a reli- 
gious character^ which display prodi- 
^'ous readings and^ considering the 
^ej'a which he wrote^ considerable 
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judgement: but^ \^bat is better^ they 
evince genuine piety and devotion^ 
breathing a pure spirit of love to God 
and man. 

. The Psalms of David appear to have 
been his favourite study^ and in com- 
menting upon which he laboured with 
great assiduity. Of the merit of this 
commentary^ and of its author^ a learned 
man of that period thus writes : 
. ''So young a man!" speaking of 
Picus, " and yet connecting himself 
in erudition with the most celebrated 
fathers of the church ! What is not 
such a person capable of becomings 
if length of years be granted him in 
proportion to his talents ! What gra- 
tification may we not expect from the 
Psalms and poetical works of David^ 
in the elucidation of whicVx Vv^ V^aa^ 
been long employed ; ex^\w\w^ vv>5^ 
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iDfinite research all tbat Latin^ Greeks 
and Hebrew aulbors have written on 
Ibis subject; and for tbe completion 
of wbicb work, I have the happiness to 
9My, he has chosen the solitude of our 
monastery at Fiesole ! To behold him^ 
to listen to him, is the height of feli- 
city ! '' 

But the high expectations of the best 
and roost learned men, rccpecting this 
phenomenon, were suddenly cut off; 
for being at Florence, he was attacked 
by a fever, which carried him off in 
1494, aged only 33. 



ANGELUS POLITIANUS. 

This very learned man, whom we have 
had occasion to mention in the preced- 
)lfkg memoir, was born in 1454, at 
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Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany; and from 
the name of this town in Latin^ Mon9 
Politantis, he derived his surname. 
His father was a doctor of the civil 
law, whose name was Beuedictus de 
Ambroginis. 

Politian had the advantage of Lan- 
dino*s instructions in the Latin lan- 
guage, and his preceptor in the Greek 
was Andronicus of Tbessalonica. He 
also had the best masters in other 
branches of learning and philosophy; 
but in the early part of his life, 
he devoted his attention chiefly to 
the muses, and preferred the gay 
and pleasing study of poesy to the 
discipline of the philosophical schools. 
The means of his education were fur« 
nished almost from his childhood by 
the illustrious family of the Medici at 
Floreoce, and he recommended him- 
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self to the public notice^ and the 
esteem of hid patrons^ by his poem 
entituled^ " The Stanze/' \vritten in 
bis fourteenth jear. It is an unfi- 
nished performance ; but though aban-^ 
doned to neglect^ and perhaps con>- 
sidered by him as a mere plajful 
cflbrt of childish genius^ unworthy of 
subsequent revisal oi* completion^ it 
bas^ notwithstanding^ perpetuated the 
author's fame. The best Italian wri- 
ters constantly speak of it in terms of 
the highest praise ; and one of the 
most distinguished critics ranks this 
poem, unfinished as it is, amongst 
the most elegant com{ ositions which 
Italian poesy can boast. As a refiner 
and improver of his vernacular tongue, 
the juvenile efforts of Politian appear 
to have resembled those of our own 
cc/ebrated poet. Pope ; and ipetliays 
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all circumstances considered, his suc- 
cess was not inferior. '' It is matter 
of real astonishment/' says an inge- 
nious writer, " that at a time when 
those who had been longest exercised, 
in the practice of versification, could 
not divest themselves of their anti- 
quated rusticity, a youthful poet, who 
had scarcely begun to touch the lyre, 
should be able to leave them far be- 
hind. 

On this occasion, Politian, writing 
in his native language, and expatiat- 
ing in terms familiar to him, gives an 
unrestrained scope to his genius, which 
here stands displayed in all the rich, 
unpruhed wildness of juvenile luxuri- 
ancj. A more convincing proof could 
scarcely have been given, either of an. 
exuberant imaginations aud^^^^^^V) 

PART u. u 
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nature romanticallj poetical^ or of a 
miod stored bj obserTation^ ^ith a 
wonderful yariety of adventitious and 
classical imagery. Richardson^ in his 
celebrated work on painting/ asserts 
that Politian's genius was of special 
assistance to the famous artist Raphael 
de Urbino in many of the exquisite 
productions of his sublime pencil. 

At the age of eighteen, Politian pro- 
duced his tragedy entitled '^ Orfeo," 
which was composed in the short space of 
two days, and amidst the tumultuous fes- 
tivities of a court, for the entertainment 
of the Cardinal Gonzaga, and his train, 
before whom it was represented. 

This piece is generally allowed to be 
the earliest effort towards a regular dra- 
matic composition in the Italian Ian- 
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About this time he bad tbe bonour 
to be appointed preceptor to tbe cbil- 
dren of Lorenzo de Medici^ a trust 
whicb be discharged \vitb tbe bigbest 
credit to bimself and advantage to bis 
pupils, lie bad ibe happy art of 
making bis instructioiois pleasant; and 
having engaged tbe affections of those 
under bis care^ be made them love 
learning by his example. 

With the charge of superintending 
the education of bis patron's children^ 
be after vrards combined that of a pub- 
lic professor of the Greek and Latin 
languages in tbe University of Florence^ 
and his lectures were attended by nume« 
rous disciples from all parts of Europe, 
and particularly from England. He 
lived on terms of tbe greatest intimacy 
and confidence with bis generous bene- 
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factor^ and his correspondence vras 
eagerly courted and cherished by the 
lovers of learning in difierent countries. 
Of his friendship with the celebrated 
and virtuous nobleman^ Picus^ of 
Miiandula^ Vfe have had occasion to 
speak; and the amiable character of 
both appears to the greatest advantage, 
v^hen it is considered that, notwith- 
standing the eminent talents of each, 
they were always disposed to ascribe to 
each other the superiority of mental 
talent. This is the pure and genuine 
friendship of exalted minds, which 
can alone spring from virtue and re- 
ligion. 

Polilian died at Florence in 1404^ 
aged only forty*onc. His Latin and 
Italian Poems are still held in 
hJ^h estimation ; as also are his 
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countenance^ a person elegantly fonn- 
ed, and a most graceful carriage, 
i^vhich inclines a little to the mili- 
tary. When tfae party had taken 
their geats^ this child was desired 
to accompany some persons of skill, 
in singing several airs set to music, 
which he did with so melodious a 
voice, that for my own part I listen- 
ed with ecstasy. He afterwards re*- 
cited an heroic poem in praise of 
my pupil Piero de Medici, of bis 
own composing; for that it really 
was so, and not the work of an- 
other, (as I at first suspected,) I 
had afterwards an opportunity of as- 
certaining by undoubtable evidence. 
And what kind of a composition 
do you think it was ? Really such 
an one as I myself should not 

/le^f/ to be ashamed of, HU tone* 
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were not merely those proper to read 
ing, nor altogether mocluUted as in 
singing ; but formed by a pleasing in<- 
flectioii of voice between both. As 
the subject required, they were uni- 
form or varied, with exact regard to 
connexion and pause ; acute or grave ; 
easy or emphatical ; quick or slow ; 
yet always .correct, distinct, and 
agreeable. His action was neither 
indolent and unanimated, nor yet 
bold and forward. You would 
have vowed another little Roscius 
stood before you. He was suddenly 
requested to turn the verse into 
prose, and repeat the same thoughts 
unconfined by '"Measure. . Accord- 
iPgly^ d^^r & sh^rt interval of con«^ 
sideration, he began again in a 
loanner perfectly upassumio^: a.^ 
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I was aitoniBbed to hear from his 
youthful lips, a flow of expression 
so select and appropriate^ as the pen 
seldom supplies. Are you already 
surprised ? you will be still more so 
with what followed. The boy had 
completed his task^ and was ordered 
to take his food standing; for such 
is his constant custom. After the 
first remove^ I was requested to pro- 
pose subjects to him for epistolary 
composition^ as many as I pleased : 
on which he was to dictate^ extern* 
pore^ to several amanuenses at once. 
I mentioned only five^ not being 
willing to bear too hard upon' 
the child^ though he engagingly 
insisted on more. But the subjects 
which I selected on this occasion^ 
were of a . nature so various and 
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DQvely and some of them so lu- 
dicrous^ that I am convinced he 
could not have been previously pre- 
pared for them. Immediately five 
persons^ vt^ith pens^ ink^ and paper^ 
placed themselves in order^ to write 
as he should dictate. The boy^ 
standing in a conspicuous situation, 
.fixes his eyes modestly upon the 
ground, and pauses a moment ; then 
raising his head, dictates a few words 
to the person who sits highest ; makes 
a sign to the second, and gives him 
instructions on a difierent subject; 
and proceeds in like manner with the 
rest, down to the lowest: then re- 
turning to the first, so fills up every 
chiasm, and connects the suspended 
thread of his argument, that nothing 
appears discordant or disjointed; Ww4 
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at the same instant^ who should haye 
thought it! he finishes the fire let- 
ters. 

^' Afterwards we rode out to see the 
combatants in the giostra^ or justs^ and 
amongst them Piero de Medici my 
.charge. On this occasion an accident 
happened that greatly discomposed me ; 
but^ on reflection^ served to confirm 
me in th^ belief that this was no 
ordinary child. Young Fabius was 
carried. by a beautiful and spirited 
•palfrey^ of which he is uncommonly 
fond : on this he bounded over the 
fields and roved about at pleasure; 
now urging it to full speed ; and aow 
wheeling about with as much speed 
as spirit He happened to be near 
to me^ listening with eagerness to 
my observations,, which had deeply 
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arrested bis attention^ wben on a 
sudden^ his horse, stumbling against 
an impediment in the -way, came 
down upon his young rider. The 
child uttered a shriek. The servants 
hastened with all speed, each eager tc 
relieve him in this alarming crisis; 
one of whom, dismounting too preci« 
pitatelj, fractured his leg. All wai 
alarm and confusion. For my owe 
part,' I remained stupified with horror 
The father arrives, admonishes th< 
child not to be alarmed ; and the lattei 
no sooner perceived him present, than 
which I considered as a strong prooi 
of a noble spirit, he entirely ceasec 
all complaint and exclamation, an^ 
only requested they would proceec 
with gentleness and caution,Mest th< 
hone^. in the violence > of W^^^^t^ 
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to rise, sliould injure him more se- 
verely. The girths were cut as the 

• creature lay, and young Fabius was 
at length drawn from under him, and 
restored in safety to his trembling 
friends; but so bruised with the ac- 
cident that it became advisable to con- 
vey him directly home. For my own 
part^ I found my spirits so much 
fluttered, that I lefl; the spectacle, 
and came home also ; scarcely able to 
persuade myself that the child was 
safe; and terrified almost to death 
with the impression whieh this alarm- 
ing accident had made on my mind/ 

''Such is one day's history of yoong 
Fabius Ursinus; who if he lives to 
complete the measure of his days, 
( which God grant he may ! ) and 

penev^tei in the path of: renown. 
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as he has begun^ will^ I venture^ to 
predict^ prove such a person as the 
present age glories in considering you : 
that is to say^ one whom, for his ad- 
mirable qualities and attainments man* 
kind must unite to venerate as some- 

■ 

thing more than human. Farewell." 

Of the further history of this sur- 
prising youth, it is to be lamented 
that we have no particulars. 



HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. 

This virtuous and accomplished 
Prince, who was the delight and hope 
of the British nation, v^as the eldest 
son of James the Sixth, King of Scot- 
land, and the iirst of that namAKvu^^^ 
Eoghad, 

PART n. 1 
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He was born in the castle of Stir- 
ling, February 19th, 1594, and his bap- 
tism was celebrated with uncommon 
sfplendour the sixth of September that 
year. On that occasion. Queen Eli- 
zabeth isent the Earl of Sussex as her 
representative ; and the King of Den- 
mark, the States of Holland, and the 
Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg,^ likewise sent their ambassadors to 
attend the ceremony. 

The infant Prince being brought to 
th^ Queen's chamber, and laid in a 
stately bed, the ambassadors entered 
the chamber ; and the Countess of Mar, 
accompanied by many other ladies, 
took up the Prince, and delivered him 
to the Duke of Lenox, who presented 
him to the ambassadors. 

The Earl of Sussex, being first in 
^-»/7^ received him, and cart\eA\\vav vbl 
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his arms to the chapel, the rest follow- 
ing in their order; after whom came 
the ladies of honour^ the chief nurse, 
and others of inferior quality. Before 
them went the several lords of the 
court. Over the English ambassador 
was cftr''^^ ^ canopy, supported by 
four noblemen. On their entrance 
into the chapel, the King rose from 
his seat, and at the door of the choir 
received the ambassadors, who were 
conducted to their placed. The cere- 
mony began by a sermon by one of 
the chaplains ; after which the Bishop 
of Aberdeen preached on the same sub- 
ject in Latin. After this, the Bishop 
being prepared to administer the sar 
crament of baptism, the Earl of Sussex 
axose and followed the King, the rest 
projceeding in order to the ^W.^ ^V^x^ 
the Bishop stood ; the liviVLfc oS.\i8s^^ 

1% 
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^ carrying the Prince in his arms^ and 
having delivered him again to the Earl 
of Sussex^ the Bishop baptised him by 
the names of Henry Frederick, which 
names were proclaimed aloud by the 
sound of trumpets. 

. The ceremony being ended^ the pro- 
cession returned to the Prince's cham- 
ber> where he was crowned and created 
Prince and Great Steward of Scotland, 
and Lord of the Isles. A considerable 
number of knights were then made> 
and silver and gold coins distributed 
among the people. The ambassadors, 
with their train, and the noblemen 
present were royally feasted and enter- 
tained for several days with plays and 
other public spectacles. 

The chief care of the Prince's per- 

.^on was entrusted to the Countess of 

J^ar; and tbough, owing lo l\sLe i^^n^* 
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ritj of her temper^ she did not show 
any indulgence to her illustrious, charge, 
)ie always treated her with affection and 
leyerencfe. 

The nobleness of his mind very early 
displayed itself; for when he was but 
' a little above five years of age, and a 
^OJEk of the Earl of Mar fell out writh 
one of his Highiiess;'s pages, and ill* 
used him, the! Prince reproved him fop 
it, saying, '' I love you because you 
9re my Lord*s son^ and my cousin ; 
but if you are not better natured 
and behaved, I will love this page 
better/' 

His courage and intrepidity were 
alsip as remarkable. Being asked very 
ypqng, ^hat instrument of music he 
liked best, he answered a trumpet, 
in the sound of which a\\d oi ^x^sa:^^ 

i3 
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and the firing of cannon, he took great 
delight. 

He was scarcely seven years of age, 
when a boy of good courage, and a 
year older, falling by accident at blows 
with him, and exerting his whole 
strength and agility, his Highness not 
only had the superiority in the contest, 
when they were parted, but loved hit 
antagonist the better for his spirit ever 
after. 

: While he was a child, he wept 
much less than most children usually 
do ; and be made very light of bruises 
or falls. Having once hurt both his 
hands, so that they bled, though the 
severity of the pain extorted some tears 
at first, he rose up with a smile, and dis« 
sembled what he suffered. 

Looking at another time upon some 
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Vfho were hunting a deer^ and being 
asked whether he liked that sport, 
he answered^ '' Yes^ but I love an- 
other kind of hunting better." And 
being asked again, what hunting that 
was, he replied, '' Hunting of thieves 
and rebels with brave men and hor- 



»f 



He was hardly ten years of age^ 
when being desirous of mounting a 
high-mettled horse, his attendants en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from the 
dangerous attempt; but he got up 
himself from the side of a bank, and 
spurred the animal to a full gallop^ 
and having thoroughly exercised the 
horse, brought him back in a gentle 
pace, and dismounting, said, ^' How 
long shall I continue to be a child in 
jour opinion ?'* 
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His tutor was Mr. Adam Newton, 
a gentleman yrhq w^s ajdmirably qua<^ 
lified for the offiee by his skill in the 
languages^ and acquarntance with all 
parts of solid and polite learning. Nor 
IVi^ere the instructions of so able an in<^ 
structor \oiX upon thjs royal pupil, 
whose capacity and application en<T 
ahled him to makie a rapid progress in 
every branch of useful knowledge* 
The Prince's early progress in learnt 
ing appears from a Latin letter of his^ 
l^fritten on his ninth birth-day^ to the 
l^ing, in which Jie takes notice, that 
he b^d two years before begun to 
\^rUe to his Majesty, iu order that he 
might b? a judge ^hat proficiency he; 
I^ad made in his studies. He ad^Sr 
that $inc^ the King's depitrture^ he 
bad read over Terence'^ H^yra^ the 
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third book of Phasdrus's Fables^ 
and two books of Cicero's Select 
Epistles. 

Soon after this his father succeeded 
to the throne of England^ by the death 
of Queen Elizabethy on which occa- 
sion we find the Prince congratulating 
his Majesty on that events in a yery 
sensible Latin letter^ in which, among 
other things^ he observes^ '' that if 
the weakness of his age would not 
permit him to do that service to his 
Majesty which he desired^ he would 
most willingly perform what was in 
his power^ by daily praying to God 
to give success to his government^ and 
that he might administer it suitably to 
his own dignity and that of his ances* 
tors^ and to the expectations of all bis 
countrymen/' 
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The feast of St. George being cele- 
brated at Windsor on the 2d of July 
1603^ the Prince was invested with 
the Order of the Garter^ on which oc- 
casion he was greatlj admired bj the 
whole court for his ready answei:s^ 
dignified behaviour^ and devout obe- 
.^dience at the aUar. 

The new year's gift which he pre- 
sented to the King on the 1st of 
January following, was a Latin poem 
in hexanieter verse, being the first 
of his offerings in that kind, and 
which he inclosed in a neat and mo- 
dest epistle, written in the same lan- 
guage. 

As his Highness manifested a gre^t 
inclination to be made acquainted 
with maritime concerns, orders were 
^iven to build a small vessel for his 
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amusement This vessel^ i^i^faich was 
twenty-eight feet in lengthy and twelve 
broad^ being completed^ and elegantly 
caired and psiinted, was brought up 
from Chatham to Whitehall^ and was 
named by his Royal Highness in the 
customary form^ The Disdairu 

In the summer of 1605 he accom- 
panied his father to the University of 
Oxford, where the Prince wtis entered 
a member of Magdalen College, and 
was entertained in a very magnificent 
manner with plays and public dispu- 
tations. 

The discovery of the plot for blow- 
ing up the parliament house on the 
fifth of November that year, when 
the King, Queen, Prince, aitd the 
great council of the nation were tof' 
have been assembled, mad6 &o %\.v^s^^ 
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aa impression of religious gratitude 
upon his royal Highness^ that in me- 
mory of his deliverance^ he ever afler 
attended divine service on Tuesday^ 
that being the day of the week on 
which the plot was to have been exe« 

cuted. 

About this time he received let- 
ters from that great monarch Henry 
the Fourth of France, who took great 
pleasure in his correspondence, and 
ordered his ambassador to pay him 
particular marks of attention. The 
ambassador, in one of bis letters to 
France, observes of the Prince, '' that 
none of his pleasures savour the 
least of a child. He is a particu* 
lar Ipver of horses and what belongs 
to them; but is not fond of hunt- 
ing; and when he goes to it, it is 
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rather for the pleasure of gaHoping, 
than for that \vhich the dogs afford 
him* He plays willingly at tennis^ 
hut this always with persons older 
than himself, as if he despised those 
of his own age. He studies two hours 
a-day^ and employs the rest pf his 
time in handling the pike^ or leaping^ 
or shooting with the bow^ or throwing 
the harbor some other exercise of that 
kind ; and he is never idle. He shows 
himself likewise very good-natured to 
his dependants^ and supports their 
interests against any persons whatever ; 
and pushes what he undertakes for 
them or others with such zeal as 
gives success to it. For^ besides his 
exerting his whole strength to cooh 
pass what he desires^ he is already, 
feared by those who have th^ \sa.^^^- 
XQen^o/ public affairs/* 

PAJIT II. JL 
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The great modesty of the Prince 
is proved very agreeahly in an an- 
swer which he wrote in his twelfth 
.year to a letter sent to him by the 
Earl of Dunfermling, Chancellor of 
Scotland. That nobleman^ who was 
an excellent scholar^ and a good 
Latin poet^ had written to him a 
letter highly complimentary of his 
talents, to which the Prince replied, 
that he ''felt himself obliged for 
his kind letter, in which he had given 
a testimony of his affection^ though 
less of his judgement." For v^ith re- 
spect to those accomplishments which 
H]6 Chancellor had attributed to 
him, his Htighn^ss was so far from 
thinking th^y ' ought to be ascribed 
to hitnsfelf^ that he thought an appeal 
^niffbt in tbh' case justly lie from his 
foriisbip^ how emin^bt^ soievet \v4 n^» 
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as a lawyer and a ju^ge^ for having 
given a wrong judgement. 

''Bat I am convinced/' says the 
Prince, *' that this judgement, what- 
ever it is, proceeded from affection : 
I could not but congratulate myself 
upon this good-natured mistake, and 
acknowledge myself indebted to you 
on that very account. I am not 
Ignorant that the commendations of 
persons, who, like your lordship, 
preside in senates and courts of justice, 
are to be considered as exhortations 
to excite us to attempt every thing 
that is great and excellent. That I 
. may some time or other do this, in 
order that your compliments may be 
thought to arise no less from judge- 
ment than affection, I shall sincerely 
pray the all-merciful God^Va^^^^'^^ 
beartilj recommend VVe AvblS^^^ Ssa^x^ ^ 
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my own concerns^ and the prosperity 
of your lordship and of the state." 

At this early age he distinguished 
himself^ also^ as the liberal patron of 
letters and science. Numerous in- 
stances are recorded of his generosity 
to men of learning; and he never 
omitted to acknowledge^ in the hand- 
somest manner^ the letters and books 
which they sent to him. 

An ingenious person haying one day 
presented to him a small poem^ the 
Prince received it very graciously, 
and desired a gentleman who kept his 
privp purse to bestow on him some 
mark of his favour. The gentleman 
asking/ whether a couple of angels (a 
coin then in current use) would not 
be sufficient? ''Fie, for shame/' an- 
swered his Highness, ^^give him at 
least ten angels.*' 
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The PrinceV growing affection for 
the navy^ which he considiered as t^e 
main stay of the nation^ led him^ jo 
the summer of 1608, to make a visit 
to the royal dock at Woolwich. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of August, he 
took his barge ^t Blackwall, and 
came to Woolwich about noop. He 
"was received by the master«bu^lf|erj» 
Mr, Pett, who' conducted him ropnd 
the doqk, were his Highness was sa- 
luted by the discharge of thirty-oqe 
brass cannon. I}e then visited and 
carefully observed every part of a 
large ship then building ; after which 
be went on shore and partook of an 
entertainment prepared at JVIr. Pett's 
house. 

That gentleman^ for whom the Prince 
had a great regard, being some time 
after inyol ved in trouble, 9 w|i^& ^^ ^^ 

k3 
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misrepresentations of some of his ene- 
mies^ a court of inquiry was ordered 
to be held at Woolwich, whither the 
Kiiig^ accompanied by the Prince, re- 
paired to hear the cause. The persons 
who were appointed to decide the 
matter in dispute, having given their 
judgement in favour of Mr. Pett, the 
Prince, who had waited till the inno- 

• 

cence of his friend was clearly proved, 
could not help exclaiming with honest 
indignation, ^' Where be now. these 
perjured fellows, that dare thus to 
abuse his Majesty with these false in- 
formations ? Do they not worthily 
deserve hanging ?'* And during the 
whole examination his Highness stood 
near Mr. Pett, to encourage him un- 
der his anxiety and fatigue ; and when 
the King declared himself convinced 
^f his innocence, \\it Yuuc^ xi\^4c 
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him from his knees^ and expiiressi 
his joy for the satisfaction which I 
father had that day received, prote) 
ing that he would not only favo 
Mr. Pett for the future, but lifcewi 
take care to provide for him and I 
family while he lived. 
IR In 1610 his Highness was solem 

ly inaugurated Prince of Wales; < 
which occasion several grand sped 
cles were exhibited, particularly o 
on the Thames, consisting of na^ 
actions of ships of war and galle 
fighting with each other, and agaii 
a castle built in the water. Th( 
battles were followed by fireworks 
the castle^ and in all the ships a 
galleys, without the least accident 
any person^ though the river was c 
vered with boats^ atvd \\ve \i^\5to. tj 
spectators. 
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The ship, which the Pj^ince had 
made several journeys, to see while 
it was building, was now finished, and 
ready to be launched^ being the largest 
that ever had been built, in England. 
The keel was one hundred and four- 
teen feet long, and the cross-beam 
forty-four feet. She was pierced for 
sixty-four guns, and the burden was. 
fourteen hundred tons. The King 
Having made a present of this ship 
to his Highness, went to ^oolwich^ 
to see her launched attended by the 
Queen, the Prince, the Duke of York, 
and a great number of the nobili- 
ty. But the narrowness of the dock 
preventing the launch, his Majesty 
returned with the rest of the fami- 
ly, except his Highness, who staid 
some time behind them^ in order to 
prepare fot the launch the ucxt morn- 
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ing, when he returned by three o'clock 
through a storm of thunder^ lightnings 
and rain^ and standing on the poop 
while the ship was launched^ gave her 
the name of the Prince Royal. 

His zeal to promote the interests of 
commerce and science was evinced by 
his employing an experienced naviga* 
tor^ Captain Button^ on a voyage for 
the discovery of a north-west passage. 
Captain Button accordingly sailed in 
April, 1612, on this expedition, havinjg 
under his command two ships called the 
Resolution and Discovery, with which 
he sailed to the northward, but with- 
out attaining the object of his search. 
The reader, perhaps, will remark, that 
the same names were given to the two 
vessels which have since been immort^t- 
lized by the discovenes o^ ^^ ^^^ 
brated Captain Cook. 
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While the Prince was thus giving 
proofs of his regard for the best inter- 
ests of the nation^ and gaining by the 
whole of his demeanour, as well as by 
the uncommon force of his mind and 
virtues of his heart, the love of the 
people, his hitherto florid and healthy 
appearance began to change. He ap- 
peared pale and thin ; he was trou- 
bled with fainting fits^ head-ache, and 
unusual heaviness. These symptoms 
increased to an alarming degree, and 
carried him off, to the universal grief 
of the nation, November 6, 1612. His 
last illness, which was painful to a most 
excruciating degree, he bore with un- 
common calmness and fortitude^ and 
he yielded himself up to the will of the 
Almighty, in terms which indicated 
the habitual piety of his mind, and the 
£rmnes8 of his religious '^pivckcv^Xe^* 
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/ His remains were interred with great 

Uoiemmijy being attended by about 

j two thousand mourners in blacky in 

(■ the chapel of Henry the Vllth in 

' Westminster Abbey. 

On the twelfth of December his 
Highnesses household was dissolved ; 
on which occasion^ his Chaplain^ Dr. 
Joseph Hallj afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, preached a very pathetic 
sermon ; in which, after speaking of 
the prince as one *^ whose countenance 
was able to put life into any beholder," 
and '^ that he who was compounded of 
all loveliness, had infused an harmony 
into his whole family ;" he concludes 
with this exhortation : — 

^' Go in peace, and live as those that 
have lost such a master^ and as those 
that serve a master whom \\x^^ ^wv^^x 
lose/' 
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The leading features of his charac. 
have already been given ; yet a fe\ 
more traits will be found not only 
pleasing^ but profitable* 

He had such an aversion to the 
profanation of God's name, that he Was 
never once heard to take it in vain^ 
though his father was too apt to be 
guilty of that fault. 

When the Prince was once asked^ 
*' Why he did not swear at play, as 
others did?" he answered, ''that he 
knew no game worthy of an oath." 

His Highness was once hunting the 
slag ; it happened that the stag, being 
hard run, crossed a road, where a but* 
cher and his dog were passing. The 
dog instantly set upon and killed the 
stag, which was so large, that the but- 
cher could not carry it away ; when 
tZte huntaman and compa\^^ ca\aft \i>8 ^ . 
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'• they expressed great resentment^ 

endeavoured to incense the Pr 
against the butcher. But the Pr] 
answered cooUj; ^*^ What if thel 
cher's dog killed the stag ; what cc 
the butcher help it ?" They repl 
'Mhatifhis father had been so ser 
he would have sworn so as no i 
could have endured it/' — '^ Awa 
rejoined the Prince ; *' all the p 
sure in the world is not worth 
oath." 

Though his liberality was great, j 
he was fond of magnificence, he 
strained both within the bounds of f 
gality and moderation. He orde 
to be set down in writing the sevc 
heads of all his annual charges, the 
dinary expense of his house, and 
y stables ; that, of his apparel and ^^ 
Tohe; his rewards, awd. es^t^ "? 

/ FART U. X, ^^« 

/ ^ V- 
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else that was to be issued regularly 
out of his coffers* These he compared 
with his income^ and so judiciously 
proportioned them^ by retrenching 
what he found superfluous^ and add- 
ing what was wanting^ that he reduced 
the whole to a certainty^ such as his 
revenues would defray, besides a yearly 
saving to a considerable amount^ which 
he reserved for occasional and contin- 
gent exigencies. 

In shorty his disposition and attain- 
ments were such as to render his loss 
a public calamity ; and the contempla- 
tion of his character, though a Prince, 
and the heir apparent to a throne, will, 
if properly improved, be productive of 
advantage* 
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NICHOLAS HARTSOCKER. 

Nicholas Hartsocbler \7as born at 
Gouda, a city in Holland^ in the year 
1656. His father was a clergyman; 
and, like many other parents^ obliged 
his son to apply ^ early to the studies 
which were fitted to qualify him for 
the station he himself filled; little 
dreaming that his \iews would be 
thwarted^ as they were, by the stars 
and the planets, which little Hartsoc- 
ker used to contemplate with the great* 
est pleasure and curiosity, both in the 
heavens, and in all the almanacks he 
could lay hold of. 

When he was about thirteen years of 
age, he was told that it was vav^^^^>!^^ 
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to understand such subjects without a 
knowledge of the mathematics; and 
finding his father utterly averse to his 
engaging in that branch of learnings 
he carefully saved as much as he could 
of the little money allowed him for 
his recreation^ in order to be able to 
acquire it^ if possible, with his own 
hands. 

At length, thinking himself rich 
enough, he applied to a teacher of the 
mathematics, who promised to be very 
expeditious with his pupil, and he kept 
his word. However, our young stu- 
dent's savings were but just sufficient 
to procure him six months' teaching : 
and to make the most of so short a 
period, he sat up whole nights at his 
books, making no other use of his bed- 
clothesj iban that of covering the w^in- 
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dows of his chamber^ for fear the fa- 
mily should discover what he was 
about. 

His master had some iron basons^ 
in which he used to grinds with toler- 
able exactness^ optic glasses of six feet 
focus ; and young Hartsocker soon 
caught the method of performing the 
operation as well as his master. But 
this was only a prelude to his future 
successes in this way ; for happening 
one day to present, merely by way of 
amusement, a small glass thread to 
the flame of a candle, and observing 
that the end of it contracted a globular 
form, he immediately recollected that 
a glass globe always magnified the ob- 
jects placed in its focus ; and having 
seen microscopes at Mr. Leuwen- 
hoeck's^ and observed their construc- 
tion^ he formed oixe iox Vvcas^ nio&sw 
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a little globe which he bad acciden- 
tally formed^ and which had dropped 
of itself from the end of the thread. 
Having tied this upon a hair^ he bad 
the unspeakable satisfaction of find- 
ing it a good one^ and that he could, 
now make microscopes nearly for no- 
thing. 

He now pursued his inquiries and 
observations into the minutest objects 
of nature^ and made numerous disco- 
veries of animalcula^ which had hither- 
to eluded the searches of the most in- 
quisitive naturalists. 

After spending so me years at Ley- 
den^ where he studied the belles-lettres^ 
Greek, philosophy^ and anatomy, he 
visiteff Amsterdam in 1672, where he 
resumed his microscopical observations 
with fresh ardour, and made new dis- 
"eiiea which recommended bimL to 



r 
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the acc]fuaiotance of the celebrated ma- 
thematician Mr. Huygens, \¥ho took 
him with him to Paris^ where he was 
introduced to some of the greatest phi*- 
losophers of the age^ who were pleased 
with his acquaintance. 

Mr. Hartsocker having observed that 
the telescopical glasses of the obser- 
vatory at Paris were not large enough^ 
however excellent in other respects, 
made one larger^ and carried it to the 
great astronomer^ Mr. Cassini, who 
found that it was good for nothing ; 
a second succeeded no better ; but at 
last a third was pronounced to be to- 
lerable. This uncommon instance of 
perseverance made Mr. Cassini foretell 
that this young man, if be went on as 
he had begun, would do great things ; 
and the prediction itself was^ perhaps. 
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the cause of its accomplishment ; for 
nothing proves a greater incitement to 
praiseworthy pursuits^ than the encou- 
ragement of the wise and good. Mr. 
Hartsocker, stimulated by the obser- 
vation of Mr. Cassini, soon made good 
glasses of all sizes^ and at length one 
of six hundred feet focus, which, on 
account of its rarity, he would never 
part with. 

As a philosopher, he distinguished 
himself by his valuable Essay on Di- 
optricks, in which he demonstrates 
the theory of that science with great 
perspicuity, and narrates his several 
discoveries in a very agreeable man- 
ner. He afterwards published his 
Principles of Natural Philosophy; and 
two volumes of Philosophical Conjec- 
tures, in which he hazarded some fan- 
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ciTul opinions on the organization of 
man. 

Though he was much courted bjr 
the greats and the most advantageous 
offers were made him by some princes^ 
be chose rather to live a philosophical 
life^ engaged in experimental inquiries. 
He died in 1725, leaving the character 
of a very ingenious, indefatigable, and 
worthy man. 



THOMAS WILLIAMS MALKIN: 

Thomas Williams Malkin, a child 
of extraordinary acquirements and pro- 
mise, died at Hackney in Middlesex, 
July 31, 180S, aged six years and nine 
months. 

With respect to this uncommoa 
cbiJd^ the extent oi \m %X\s2^vxss&\^^^ 
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may excite surprise^ and possibly in 
some minds the relation may raise no 
small portion of incredulity. 

Yet we have well authenticated ac- 
counts of juvenile proficiency ; and in 
the present instance^ there are many 
and most respectable witnesses to at- 
test^ that amiable dispositions and su- 
perior talents were never united in a 
more distinguished manner^ than in 
the subject of this biographical sketch. 

His knowledge of the English lan- 
guage was correct and copious^ and his 
expression^ whether in speaking or writ- 
ing, was as remarkable for its fertility 
as for its selection. In the Latin^ he 
had proceeded so far as to read with 
ease the more popular parts of Cice- 
ro's works. He had made ^ome pro- 
gress in French ; and was so thorough 
M proBcieat in geography, a* not only 
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to be able, when questioned/ to parti- 
cularise the situation of the principal 
countries^ cities^ rivers^ &c.^ but to 
draw maps from nifenory, with a neat- 
ness and accuracy which would scarcely 
be credited, but by those who are in 
possession of the specimens. 

Without any professional assistance^ 
he had acquired considerable execu- 
tion in the art of drawing; and in 
some of his copies from RapliaeFs 
heads, though wanting the precision 
of the students of the Academy^ evinced . 
a fellow feeling with the style and sen- 
timent of the originals^ which seemed 
likely, had he pursued it, to have 
ranked him with the more eminent 
professors of the art. 

But the most striking feature in his 
character was a strength of iatfiJLU^^V^ 
and rapidity of cowi^t^ww^v^'s^ ^^ -^ 
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subjects^ independeot of those to which 
his studies were immediatelj directed^ 
which iDcreasiog with bis growth^ 
seemed likely in opanhood to haye 
placed more within his reach than it 
nsaally falls to the lot of humanity to 
attain. He united, in a remarkable 
manner, the solid and the brilliant; for 
the powers of his memory kept pace 
wit^ those of his understanding and 
imagination ; and the character of his 
mind may be comprised in these few 
but comprehensive words — that he re- 
membered whatever he had once known, 
and could do whatever he had once 
seen done. 

But it may not be uninteresting to 
particularize the periods of his short 
life« which the leading features of his 
^B|ltecter first presented to observa- 
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He >vas familiar T^ith the alphabet 
long before he could speak^ not onlj 
aB exhibited on counters^ (a practice 
■very judicious, because verj enticing 
to children,) but as expressed in booksi 
to xvhich, from seeing them constantly 
about him, he showed a vefy earlj 
partiality. 

At the age of three years, on his 
birth-day, he wrote his first letter to 
bis mother; and though it contained 
nothing but short expressions of af^ 
fection, he soon afterwards beguii to 
write in a style and on subjects to 
which children in general are total 
strangers ; and this practice of writing 
bis sentiments on all subjects he perse- 
vered in with a continually increasing 
expansion and improvement^ both as 
to matter and manner, which we regret 

PART 11. H 
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dttt our limits wiD boI aDow as to 
authenticate bj spccimms. 

At the time of which we aie speak- 
iog, three jeais old, he coold not onlj 
read and spdl with the greatest acco- 
racj, bot Knew the Greek characters, 
and would haTC attempted that lan- 
guage, had not the caution of his 
parents, in this instance, discouraged 
the forwardness of bis inclination. 
When he was fire, he had made con- 
siderable advances in Latin, as welt 
as in all the other studies, which he 
pursued so successfully for near two 
years longer. His study of Latio, in 
particular, was far removed from tbat 
mechanical routine by which scholars 
of more advanced age too frequently 
proceed. His comparison of the idiom 
and construction with those of his 
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own and the French languages; his 
acuteness in tracing the etymology, 
and detecting the component parts 
of the words, hunting them through 
English and French^ and inquiring 
the forms they assumed in Greek and 
Italian^ with which he was unac- 
quainted, proved that . he possessed 
a mind peculiarly adapted for philo- 
logical inquiries. Nor was his atten- 
tion confined to words : he never pass- 
ed over any passage, the style or sub- 
ject of which was obscure or difficult, 
without such an explanation as satis- 
fied his doubts : nor did he ever suffer 
errors of the press, even the trifling 
ones of punctuaticTn, to escape, with- 
out detecting and correcting them 
with a pencil, which he kept for the 
purpose. 
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Notwithstanding these studious \tt* 
clinations^ he was a child of manljr 
corporeal structure, of unusual lire- 
liness and activity. He was by no 
means grave and demure in his ^is- 
position, except when engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; from which, 
however, active sports were generally* 
successful in detaching him; but the 
bane of all improvement, both of mind 
and body, indolence, and the habit of 
lounging, were totally excluded from 
the catalogue of his pleasures. 

But as mere description, unassisted 
by anecdote, seldom conveys a lively 
and accurate idea of character, it 
will not be thought impertinent to 
mention an observation or two, which 
may serve to illustrate the turn of his 
mind. On being told by a lady that 
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she M^ould send for him the following 
day^ when he should draw as, much 
as he pleased^ he said, ^' I wish to- 
morrow would come directly." After 
a short pause he added, " Where can 
to-morrow be now? It must be some- 
where ; for every thing is in some 
place/' After a little further reflec- 
tion, he said, '^ Perhaps to-morrow is 
in the sun/' 

On meeting with the following 
^aphorism, " Learning is not so much 
esteemed by wise men, as it is de- 
spised by fools ; " he said, " I think 
the person who wrote that sentence was 
himself very foolish ; for wise men 
lesteem learning as much as possible, 
and fools cannot despise it more/' 

But the most singular instance in. 
which he displayed fertility of ima- 
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gination, united with the power of 
oiakiog every thing he met with in 
books and conversation his own^ was 
his invention of an imaginary country 
called Allestone, of which he con- 
sidered himself as king. It resembled 
Utopia^ though he had never read 
that celebrated political romance. Of 
this couptry he wrote the history, and 
drew a most curious and ingenious 
map, giving names of his own inven^ 
tion to the principal cities^ mountains^ 
rivers, &c. And as learning was al- 
ways the object of his highest regard, 
he endowed it most liberally vvith 
universities, to which he appointed 
professors by name, ^ with numerous 
statutes and regulations, which would 
have reflected no disgrace on graver 
founders. 
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But though in the progress of his 
short life he was continually employ- 
ed in laying up stores of knowledge^ 
apparently for purposes which the 
event proved were never to be fulfill- 
ed ; his last illness, which he support* 
ed with a patience and fortitude al- 
most unexampled, amply evinced that 
be knew how to apply the treasurer 
he had acquired to the solace and re- 
lief of his own mind, under circum- 
stances of trial and sufiering. He 
frequently beguiled the tedious hours 
of a sick-bed with the recollection of 
what he had read, seen, or done in 
the da} 8 of his health ; and little points 
of interest or'information, which might 
have been supposed to have made s 
transient impression, were as much 
present to his mind, as when they first 
engaged his attention. 
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When a blister had beeo applied to 
his stomach, he observed that from 
the appearance of it, he supposed it 
corresponded with what he had seen 
called a cataplasm : and one day, when 
he was at the worst, he desired to 
know the meaning of the phrase, '^ a 
still-born child," which he had once 
seen in an inscription on a tomb-stone^ 
though he said the inscription itself 
was too poor to be worth remember-: 
ing. He often talked of the period of 
his recovery, but never with impa- 
tience : and the triumph of mind over 
body continued so complete to the last, 
that he looked with interest and plea- 
sure at his dissected maps within half 
an hour of his dissolution. 

Without entering into unnecessary 

minuteness into the nature of his dis- 

mpderj it will be interesting tp parents 
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]R general to be informed^ that it af- 
forded no confirmation of the vulgar 
idea^ that early expansion of intellect is 
unfavourable to the continuance of 
lite. In consequence of the remark- 
able form of his head^ which had been 
much admired, especially by artists, 
^one doubts had been suggested, that 
rendered it desirable to have the head 
as vrell as body examined. From the 
result of this investigation it appeared, 
that the brain v^as unusually large^ and 
in the most perfect and healthy state : 
that the disorder^ as it was uniformly 
considered to have been, was in the 
stomach, and had received all the 
relief that medical skill and the most 
anxious attention could afford ; and 
that there was more than ordinary pro- 
bability, from the vigour of his <.<y&(- 
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stitutioD, and the well-proportioned 
formation of his body, of his arriving 
at manhood^ but for one of those acci- 
dents in the system, to which the old 
and young, the healthy and infirm, are 
all equally exposed. 

His illness lasted from the first to the 
thirty-first of July ; a period which, 
under such severe sufiSerings, none but 
a naturally strong patient could have 
endured. On the morning of the 
thirty-first, his medical friends. Dr. 
Lister and Mr. Toulmin, saw and con« 
versed with him^ as he with them, 
after their usual manner : and though 
they had given little or no encourage-^ 
ment for many days, they did not, oar 
this last visit, such was the collected 
state of his mind and strength of his 
spirits^ apprehend bis dissolution to be 
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80 near. Soon after eleven o'clock he 
appeared much exhausted : his breath- 
ing became very difficulty and his 
yoicey which through his illness had 
been strong and clear^ began to faulter. 
Stilly however^ he was firm and com- 
posed^ without the slightest appearance 
of dissatisfaction or alarm ; he talked 
at intervals with the most perfect 
consistency^ with his accustomed pow-^ 
ers^ and usual kindness to those about 
faim^ till he could no longer utter a 
sound. In a few minutes after he 
bad ceased to articulate; and a little 
before twelve o'clock, sunk without a 
struggle or a groan^ exciting more ad- 
^toiration under circumstances from 
which human nature is apt to revolt^ 
than when in the full career of mental 
and bodily improvement. 
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Thus ends this short history of a 
child, whose mind, though his years 
were few/ seemed to have arrived at 
maturity. His powers of understand- 
ing, of ndemory, and of imagination 
were all remarkable ; and the reai** 
sonableness of his mind was such, 
thai he always yielded his own to' 
the wishes^ of his friends, as much 
from conviction as compliance: his 
dispositions were as generous and 
amiable as his talents were brilliant 
and extensive: and there can be 
lUtle doubt, that, in after-life, whe* 
Aer he bad devoted the powers of 
his mind to the fine arts, to belles" 
lettres, or to the severer studies, hit/ 
success would have placed hhtt, in the 
estimation of the wise, whatever might 
have been his external condition, high 
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in the catalogue of worthy and useful 
members of society. 



THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 

It haJB justly been observed, that as art 
never made a poet, so nothing but 
nature can make a painter. Ther^ 
must be a native in-born genius to give 
any person a pre-eminence in these ex« 
quisite graces and accomplishments. It 
is, however, pleasing and instructive to 
mark the early bursts of genius which 
indicate the turn of mind, and lead men 
to mtfrked distinction, either as elegant 
writers or artists^ 
Tbomai GtiiimbonNigh, one of the 

FiBT u. n 
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most original painters ever produced in 
this or any olher country^ was a native 
of Sudbury in Suffolk, and born in 
1727. 

He discovered a very early propen- 
sity to drawing. Nature was bis 
teacher^ and the woods of Suffolk his 
academy. Here be would pass his 
mornings in solitude^ making a sketch 
of an antiquated tree, a marshy brook, 
a few cattle, a shepherd and bis flock^ 
' or any other casual objects that were 
presented. His genius appeared con- 
fined to .landscape scenery, till accident 
furnished him with an opportunity of 
displaying his powers in representing 
tlie human countenance. 
. In the neighbourhood of his father 
lived a very respectable clergyman of 
the name of Coy tc. .With the sons of 

i 
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this gentleman young Gainsborough 
passed much of bis time^ and from 
the instructions of Mr. Coyte received 
considerable advantage. In one of 
these visits there happened a violent 
commotion in the family^ on account 
of the clergyman's garden having been 
plundered of a very large quantity of 
wall- fruit; and much pains was taken^ 
but without effect^ to discover the 
thief. 

Young Gainsborough having risen > 
one summer morning at an early hour, 
walked into the garden, to make a 
sketch of an old elm tree. He had 
seated himself in an obscure corner, 
and had just taken out his chalk to 
begin, when he observed a fellovv's 
head peeping over the wall of the 

N 2 
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garden \(^hich was next the road, with 
an apparent intention of seeing whe- 
ther the coast was clear. This changed 
the young artist's object, and instead 
of sketching the elm, he, in the few 
moments before he was observed, made 
a sketch upon the rough board of the 
head of the man ; and so accurate 
was the resemblance, that he was im- 
mediately recognised to be the in- 
habitant of a neighbouring village ; 
and upon close inquiry, he proved to 
be the very fellow who had robbed the 
garden. 

This drawing was shown all about 
the place, and made young Gains- 
borough to be considered as a genius 
above the common standard. The 
young Coytes lent him their drawing 
books, and the boy showing extreme 
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eagerness in this favourite pursuit^ 
wandering through fields^ meadows^ 
and woods^ in search of rural scenes^ 
became the common talk of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and there not being any 
person in the country who could pro- 
perly instruct him in his studies^ at 
the age of thirteen he was sent to Lon- 
doUj where he made his first essays in 
art^ by modelling figures ofcows^ horses^ 
and dogs^ in which he attained great 
excellence. 

He soon afterwards became a pupil 
of Mr. Gravelot, under whose instruc- 
tion he drew most of the ornaments 
which decorated the illustrious por- 
traits^ so admirably engraved by Hou* 
braken. 

But some of his first efibrts were 
small landscapes^ which he frec^ueotl^ 

^5 
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sold to the picture dealers at trifliog 
prices. He afterwards engaged id 
painting portraits, and acquired uni-* 
versal reputation. His portriats are 
calculated to give effect at a distance ; 
and that effect is produced in so emi- 
nent a degree, tbat the picture may 
almost be mistaken for the original. 
But his greatest excellence lay in land- 
scapes, animals, and figures, such as 
the rustic, shepherd*s boy, woodman, 
and cottage girl, all of which he repre- 
sented exactly according to nature. 

His merit as a man was equal to 
bis celebrity as an artist. He had 
a most feeling heart ; and one of his 
strongest propensities was to relieve 
poverty, wherever he found it to de- 
serve a claim on his bounty. But bis 
Jiberalitjir was not confined to tbis^ he 
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supported his indigent relatives and 
.unfortunate friends, without showing 
any capricious partiality. 

This worthy and ingenious man 
died in London, August 20th, 1788, 
and his remains were interred the 
week following in the church-yard of 
Kew. 



JOHN HENDERSON. 

Of this celebrated young luan, whose 
extraordinary acquirements attracted 
the notice and even commanded the 
respect of the great Dr. Johnson; 
several accounts have been published^ 
and much eulogium has been prd« 
nounced. By many he has be^a^^^*^^ 
posed to have emu\al&dL nJcl^ ^wv^Vj ^^20*^ 
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extent of knowledge possessed by the 
Admirable Crichton ; and^ like that ex- 
traordinary character^ be has left but 
little for posterity to form a judgement 
of the truth of those praises which 
have been bestowed upon him. 

He was born at Ballegarance^ near 
Limerick^ in the kingdom of Ireland^ 
on the 27 th of March, 1767, of very 
pious and respectable parents. 

He received his education in the 
school formed at Kiugswood, in Glou- 
cestershire, by that celebrated charac- 
ter, Mr. John Wesley ; and so rapid 
was his progress, that he actually be- 
came an assistant teacher in that semi- 
nary at the age of nine jears. 

One who had great opportunities of 
knowing him, says, that 'Miis very in- 
fancy dienoted something extraordinary 
aad greaU He was born, ^ it were. 
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a thinking being; and was never known 
to crjy or express any infantine pee- 
vishness. Those years which are spent 
in weakness, ignorance, and the mis- 
conceptions of the grossest senses, were 
marked by him with strong intelli- 
gence. The questions he asked, as 
soon as he was able to speak, astonish* 
ed all who heard him; and showed that 
he came into the world rather to teach 
others, than to be taught by them. He 
might say, as the wise man did, '^^X 
was a witty child, and had a good 
spirit ; yea rather, being good, I eame 
into a body undefiled. Nevertheleas 
when I perceived that I could not 
otherwise obtain Wisdom, except God 
gave her to me, (and that was a point 
of wisdom also, to know whose gift 
she was,) I prayed unto the tj^xA.^ 
find besought him Vv^ xsv^ -"^J^Jcet. 
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heart." — '^ For there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almightj 
giveth him understanding/' This was 
the true and deep ground of this di- 
stinguished eminence. 

*' Whence then cometh wisdom^ and 
where is the place of understanding ? 
It is hid from the eyes of all living, 
and kept from the fowls of the air." 
Surely God has various ways of 
communicating knowledge to man, 
without waiting for the slow informa- 
tion of the outward senses. At that 
early period ^'he was wiser than the 
aged, he had more understanding than 
his teachers^because he kept the com- 
mandments of his God/' He might 
say with young Samuel, and perhaps 
at an earlier period, '^ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth." 
J^rom Kingswood school he tcoaoved 
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to the newly instftuted college, erected 
at Trevecka, in South Wales, by the 
late Countess of Huntingdon, for the 
instruction of persons designed for the 
ministry. There young Henderson, at 
the age of twelve, bore an active and 
important part in conducting the aca* 
demical pursuits of the students. 
Many of the lay-preachers among the 
Methodists entered into this seminary 
for the purpose of attaining some know- 
ledge of the learned languages, and of 
theology. From this it appears, that 
^elegant or comprehensive learning did 
not dome within the plan of the insti- 
tution. But we here observe some- 
thing more deserving of our admiration, 
and that is a boy, at an age usually 
occupying the lower forms in schools, 
employed in teaching men the Li^V^vx 
and Greek languages. 
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At this college^ however^ he did not 
remain long ; for some differences 
about religious opinions occasioned a. 
separation, and young Henderson re- 
turned home to his father, who kept 
a boarding-school at Hauham, near 
Bristol. 

Here he entered upon the useful but 
laborious occupation of instructing the 
boys in writing and arithmetic, for no 
liigher were the pretensions of this 
respectable acade^pj. It was, indeed^ 
highly respectable ; for so amiable, 
piott8» benevolent, and assiduous was 
the father; so good-natured, active, and 
playful was the son, that the scholars 
could not but be fond of their studies 
and their situation^ . 

Severity was unknown in the school 

at Hai^bam ; and punishment was sel- 

^m needed; and v^Vieik^ \V Ni^ ^lo* 
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lutely necessary^ it ^as administered 
with a fatherly care and reluctance. 

The short distance of Haoham from 
Bristol was of essential service to young 
Henderson, in enabling him to gratify 
Jhis thirst for learning of e?ery kind* 
In that city he experienced di$intereste4 
friendship, solid assistance inbis studies^ 
and at length a generous and lear^ied 
patron, who placed him, at his own ext 
pcnse, in the seat of the muses. 

Qne of his most intimate friends 
was a worthy and ingenious physician^ 
which intimacy led him to the study of 
anatomy, and the theory of medicine* 
In the practice of physic, Mr. Hender«* 
son approved himself abundantly sue^ 
cessful, though he never gave his me« 
dicai assistance hut from charitable 
motives* 

The nngo of Via WXatw^ vcko^ytv^ 

PART n. o 
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was extremely large and various^ and 
lie deemed nothing betaeath bis obser- 
vation^ bj ivbich the mind might be 
improved. r - 

In the languages and the sciences he 
irad familiar ; and the most abstruse 
subjects of human inquiry were per- 
fectly easy to him. 

His powers of conirersation were un- 
commonly greats and no person could 
depart from his company without sur- 
prise at his attainments^ and esteem for 
his modesty. He spbke Latin with 
great fluency and elegance; and his 
remarks on classical obscurities asto- 
nished those who were critics by pro- 
fession. 

Such were his qualifications at the 
1^ of twenty -three^ when neither his 
studies, his thoughts, nor connexions^ 
Ih^ere directed to any ^wl\ic\i\»x '^t^ 
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fbssioDjt an unfortunate circumstance, 
which prevented bk beiog useful to 
mankind. 

His friends^ indeed, were eztremeljf 
solicitous for' his welfare; apd, from 
their regard for his various merits 
wished to see him placed in some re« 
spectable situation. At this p.erio(| 
his father gave up his school, and con- 
certed his house into an asjlum for 
lunatic3. He conceived, and so did 
his firiends, that his wn'a abilities would ' 
have been of great service to h.im ii| 
this undertaking. 

But herein they were disappointed ; 
for though no ope was mojre di9posed 
to do good, por anj person less inclined 
to dissipation than he was, yet he could 
fiQi be ))rought to copfine himself to pne 
Dhject. 

In J780, Dr. TuO^ft?* ^twsw^ . :^ 

o 4 
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Gloucester^ who greatly respected him,' 
offered to send him at his own expense 
to the University of Oxford. This 
generous proposition Was gratefully 
accepted/ abd young Henderson was 
admitted a membeir of Pembroke GoU 
lege^ and thus opened to new connec- 
tiods/iand more -extensive refutation. - 
At his first admission into this io^ 

ciety, the singililarity of his dress, and 

» ... 

the formality of his manner, excited 
some degree of ridicule ; but the ricb-> 
tiess of his intellect, and thd urbanity 
of his temper, soon removed these 
unfavourable impressions, and no [fer-* 
ton in the University was more univer- 
sally courted and respected than Jobii 
Henderson. 

Of his academical pursuits little can 
be said: for what others go to }efrm, 
ie carried with him, }Ajt ^\^V.VcAftfc\ 
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make improvements there on what h& 
had previously acquired^ but the fouoi- 
dations of knowledge were already deep- 
ly laid^ aod that at a period when other 
young men are but just gaining tjti^ 
rudiments of learnings 

It IS however to be lamented th^ 
this extraordinary young ^lan was co^- 
tented with studying for hio^aelf alone; 
^d^ though so amply endowed with 
those mental riches which wojul4 have 
enabled hjini to $hine in any pro* 
fession, he applied to none. It was 
the intention of his patron^, #nd the 
geqeral desijre of aU his friends^ that 
I)e should ^embrace the ecclesiastical, 
state, for which he was admirably 
fitted by his general stpdies, and by^ 
tli^ piety apd beneyolence of his 4i9r 
position. 

q3 
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steadiness^ and neyer could fix to anjr- 
certain point. 

Thus his extensive acquiremeuts and 
\f onderful powers, from the want of a 
proper direction, withered away with- 
in the narrow circle of academic ac- 
quaintance. They excited^ it is true^ 
very general admiration^ but they ren- 
dered no benefit to society. 

Many persons of great learning, and 
some in elevated life, visited Oxford 
for the purpose of obtaining his ac^ 
quaintance. The reports which they 
had heard of him were more than 
confirmed by their own observation ;: 
atid, while they admired, they wished 
to be of service to him. Very advan* 
tageous ofiers were made to him; but' 
he declined them all, and was colkw 
I teated with the situation in which he- 
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friends which hi» virtues and merits 
had contributed to form. 

At length a change was observed in 
his appearance^ and someapprehensions 
were entertained byhimselCthat hisdifi* 
sr>lution was not far distant. Some 
months before that event happened, he 
said to a young person whom he had 
relieved from a threatening consump«- 
tion by bis prescriptions^ '^Mjr dear 
friend'i your cure in^ aill human ^raba-» 
bility is now eeFlain^ and you will 
live; but I shall die.' Remember, 
te be pious is to be happy ; and to 
practise the nuiral virtues^ is to beeonoMi 
great. 

Under the impression of this pro* 
spect, he appeared to abstract Umself 
more and tttere from .the world, from 
diHnpany^ atid froiri lie^nvew^^vrot*-^^ 
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mortals (sajs one who witnessed his 
concluding dajs)^ as he was soon to 
converse with higher beipgs/^ 

The same worthy friend sajs of him : 
'* He was a meek sufferer through this 
world of misery ; a sincere and con-r 
trite penitent for time mispent^ and 
talents misapplied ; a bumble believer 
in Christ his saviour. I saw him ia 
his last sufferings; I heard his last 
words; he languished under weakness 
extreme; he laboured under most 
grievous pains; he was wonderfully 
patient and resigned ; for be kqew ia 
whom be believed, and his hope was 
full of immortality. He prayed witb 
iincommon fervour to his good God« 
even to Jesus Christ, in whom all 
l^is hopes were placed^ and 'without 
wbom^' said he, 'Heaven would be 
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wished- for messenger, whom he ear- 
nestly expected. Three days hefore 
that avvfiil event his pulse ceased to 
beat, and the sight of his eyes went 
from him ; the last struggle is over ; 
the bitt^rMss of death is past. There 
was a humble dignity and composure 
in that hour of trial, vvorthy the man 
and the Christian. 'Let me die the 
death of the righteous ; and let my 
last end be like his/ " 

He left this world for a better, the 
2d day of November, 1788, and hia 
remains were buried in St. George's 
church, Kingswood, amid the tears of 
numbers who, knowing his worth, at- 
tended to pay him their last respects. 

Such was John Henderson, whose 
life presents this instructive lesson, 
that uncommon attaiamei\l%> ^^^\!l 
tbtmgh accompanied ^VAi ^«^ 
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ral virtue, are gifts ^nt by Heaven to 
be usefuUj emplojed in the service of 
society. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

Among those who have discovered a 
yety early indication of great talents, 
the mature age of many has not an- 
swered the promising expectations of 
their youth ; but extraordinary as the 
powers of Pope appeared, even in his 
juvenile essays, he continued to imr 
prove during the greater part of bis 
literary career, and he will ever rank 
as one of the first of modern poets, 

whether of this or any other country* 

At the birth of our author in IGSSj. 

hiB parents were engaged in businesi 

^ jLondoD, where iVie^ ^^&^.\iVl 
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Tie was nearly twelve years of age; 
when they removed to Binfield^ near 
Windsor. He was taught to read 
very early by an aunt, and he learned 
to write without any assistance, by 
copying printed books, which he exe- 
cuted with great neatness and exact- 
ness. 

At eight years of age^ he was placed 
urider the tuition of one Taverner^ a 
priest of the Romish persuasion^ his 
family being of that religion. This 
instructor taught him the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek languages 
together. He imbibed these elements 
of classical learning with the greatest 
facility; and the first sight of the 
poets discovered at once both the 
peculiar bent of his inclination and 
the excellency of his genim. H&VASb 
himself declared^ l\iat «Qfc ^^^ ^^ 
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his begioDio^ to write verees was so 
very early in life, that he could scarce- 
ly recall it to bis memory. When he 
was but a child, his father would fre- 
quently set him to make English verses. 
It seeais the old gentleman was diffi- 
cult to be pleased, and would oblige 
the lad to correct them again and again : 
aod when at last be approved them, 
he took g^eat pleasure in the perusal, 
saying, ''These are good rhymes.*' 
These early praises of a lender and 
respected parent, co-operating with 
the natural inclinations of the son, may 
possibly be the causes that fixed our 
young bard in the resolution of becon^- 
ing eminent in the art of poesy. 

.A^ut this time, accidentally meet- 
ing withOgilby's translation ofHxv- 
iiier^ bewas so much struck with th^ 
'force ci the storti l\uX iD^^V«\^\Mdr 
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ing the insipidity of the versification^ 
Ogilby became a favourite book. Ovid's 
Metamorplioses^ translated by Sandys^ 
next fell in his way ; the perusal ,of 
yirbich yielded, liiui so much pleasure^ 
. that he spoke of it with delight all bis 
life after. 

From his private tutor, he was senjt 
to a school at Twyiord, near Winchct^ 
ter^ whence he was removed to an-- 
other at Hyde Park Corner. lie was, 
now. about ten years of age^ and being 
sometimes taken to the play^rhouse^ 
the sight of theatrical representation^ 
afibrded him so much dejight, that h^ 
turned the principal eventa in Homer's 
Iliad into a kind of play, made up of 
a number of speeches from Ogilby'i 
translation, connected by verses of his 
oyifn composition. He persuaded ^K^ 
upper boys to act l\i\% i^\&ce» ^^^ "^^ 

PART II. V 
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master's gardener performed the ] 
of Ajax. 

In the mean time^ however^ lie 
so unfortunate as to lose^ under 
two last masters^ a great part of v 
he had learned from the first. 

At the age of twelve jears he 
tired with his jHlrents to Binfield 
"Windsor Forest, where his father 
purchased a small estate. Here 
poet was placed under another pr 
of whom he learned only to cons 
a little of TuU/s Offices. Dissatii 
with his instructor, young Pope 
solved to be his own master, 
accordingly formed a plan of si 
for himself, which he completed ' 
ll little other incitement^ ttian the di 

of excellence. 

His primary and principal piir 
^as to be H poet ; andVi^ «icc,citS 
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read with avidity the writings of Speii^ 
ser. Waller, and Dryden; but on the 
first sight of Dryden^ he abandoned the 
rest^ and resolved to make that v^riter 
bis model. So greats indeed^ vras his 
veneration for his instructor, that lie 
persuaded his friends to take him to 
the coflfee»hou8e which Drjden fre* 
queuted^ and pleased himself greatly 
with having only seen that illustrious 
poet Dryden died in 1701,. before 
Pope had attained his twelfth year; 
so early must he, therefore, have felt 
the power of harmony and the zeal of 
genius. Who does not wish that Dry* 
den could have known the value of 
the homage t)iat was paid him, and 
have foreseen the greatness of his young 
admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's ^t^dx^^xlv^^*. 
is biB '' Ode to SoWXudie " n^VvO^^ \^ 
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pleasing little piece^ written before the 
author was twelve years of age. His 
time was now wholly engrossed ill- 
reading and writing. Ashe read. the 
classics/ be amused himself with traos-^ 
kiting them ; and at fourteen he made' 
a Tersion of the first book of '^The; 
Thebais of Statins/* wbicb/witb some 
revision^ he afterwards published. If 
be had no assistance^ be must . have 
been a considerable proficient. in. the 
Latin tongue. By ? Drjden's Fables/' 
he was tempted to try his own skill io- 
giving Chaucer a more fashionable a p-. 
pearance; and accordingly, he turned 
some of his antiquated tales into: nuH 
dern English and polished yersificatioo. 
He likewise translated the '' Epistle 
of Sappho to Phaoo/' from Ovid; and 
wrote some other small piecesy which 
^ere afterwards pniAft^, ^^ %^\sMtr^. 
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times, imitated the English poets^ and 
professed to have writtea at fourteen 
his poem upon Silence^ after Roches- 
ter's « Nothing/' 

He had now formed his versification^ 
and the smoothness of his numbers 
surpassed the original : but this is a 
small part of his praise ; he disco vera 
such an acquaintance both with human 
and public affairs^ as is not easilj con* 
ceived to have been attainable by a bojr 
pf fourteen, in his poem on '^ Windsor 
Forest/' 

The next year he was desirous of 
opening to himself new sources of 
knowledge, by becoming acquainted 
with modern languages; and he ac«* 
cordingly removed to London, that he 
night study French and Italian, whicb^. 
as hp desired nothing taoiQce th^tm. V^ 
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read them/ were^ by diligent applfM-* 
Hon, soon aceooip^lished. 

He then returned io Bififi^ld^ iEi»dl 
delighted himself with his own poeti^y 
trying bis genius in Tari^ns styles of 
composition, and on many subjeirtii: 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, and wm 
epic poem ; thinking, as be hinwelf. 
confesses, that he was tbe gnealtai 
genius of his age. Self-confidence it 
the first requisite to great ilndertak-f 
iDgs. He, indeed, who fi[>rnu mot o\iu- 
nion of himself in solitude, W.rtbatii 
knowing the pawers of other nieii» ig 
very liable to error; but it was tb» 
felicity pf Pope to rate bimaelf at hia 
real Talue. Most of bis puerik prcK 
docttoas. were^ by his maturer judge-^ 
went, afterwwds^ destroyed. '' ▲!% 
GwdeTr'^ tfodpip pMBi> w«a iKprdt^ bjc 
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the persuasion of Bishop- Atterbury. 
The tragedy was founded on the le- 
gendary tale of St. Genevieve ; and of 
(he comedy we have no account. Con- 
cerning his other studies, it is related 
that he translated Tftliy ''On Old 
Age;'* and that, besides book« of 
poetry and criticism, lie read Temp'c's 
^ Essays/' and Locke *' On Human 
Understanding.'* His reading, though 
%i$ favourite authors are not known, 
Ap|)eQrs to have been sufficiently ex- 
tensive; for his early pieces show, 
with sufficient evidence, his know^ 
tedge of books. 

Before- he was sixteen, he was iii<- 
produced to Sir Wiltiaiti Trumbuft, a 
jBfatesman of eminence, who resided 
near Binfield, That gentleiBan was ao 
{)4ea8Qd witfc hi» jouis^ nwiVw ^>wJ^ 
J^e became his moi^V *e«\wa» %xA\«2fei 
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nwte fntmiL. Such a rourctioB be- 
tweeo f ixtjr aad cixteea k not \txj 
coomiOD; and the cireomsUnce ra- 
flcctf^ ia thif iosteocr, equal honour 
OD both parlies. Age is generall/ 
eautiotis and icsenred with respect to 
the literarjr preteasioos of jouth ; and 
young persons are but too apt to digfa^ 
if not despise^ the salatarj counsels and 
friendlir con?erse of their elders. Mr. 
Pope wiselj knew how to yalue and 
cherish the acquaintance of persons 
more advauced in the world and ejipe? 
rienced than himself; and his ntiroacj 
and correspondence with Sir William 
onljr ended with that gentleman's life. 

Another learned and valuable friend 
of our author was Mr. Walsh, gentle- 
man of the borie to Queen Anne, and 
^.author of several ingenious pieces 

ygem «qd verie. B j \iVi ^\\m^v 
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Pope prcyfited considerablj^, especial-' 
\y in that attentioo to correctness 
Ki poetrcal composition, \^hich bad 
beeft universaUy neglected by English 
poets. ' 

: At the age of sixteen. Pope wrote 
pastorals^ Wbich were shown to the 
most eminent critics of the age, bjr 
whom they were read, as they well 
deserved, with admiration, and many 
praises wrere bestowed upon them aiHd 
Xht pl^efacc, whichMs both elegant and 
learned rn a high degree. - 

Before he was twenty, he produced 
bfe-^' Essay on Criticism," which may 
safely be pronounced his master-piece* 
The excellence of the poem, and the 
youth of tli« author, filled every person 
with ama^^m^nt. So great a knowledge 
of the world, with tLWcVv \sNaiN>ax^ 
!>/ judgement atiA v^\\»x^^^^^ ""^'^'^ 
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lumnn aature are bereio displajcd, 
tbal the acalesi critics ef the age could 
baidlj accoaot for the litenir pine- 
DomcDon. The gieateit geniuses isi 
painting, as well as poesj, are gene- 
rallj obserred not to haye produced 
anj considerable woria till the age of 
tbirtj; whereas this admirable per- 
formance was written almost before 
the author had attained to manhood. 
To account for this, however, it haa 
been judiciouslj observed, that to 
great delicacy of constitution were 
added a strict purity of manners and 
temperature of life in Mr. Pope, which 
preserved him from that dissipation 
which too frequently injures genius 
and corrupts the judgement. 

From this period the poet went on 

^"jbif literary career, continuing to 

jbriiew laurels, auA to aK.^>mti^S^ 
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most powerful friends. His works 
have been the delight of other nations^ 
as well as of bis own ; and bis transla* 
tion of Homer may be justly said to 
liaTe given new beauties to the Prince 
of poets. 

Mr. Pope died in 1744^ and was bu- 
ried at Twickenham, in the same vault 
with bis parents, to whose memory he 
had erected a monument* 



JAMES FERGUSON. 

T91S eminent experimental philoso- 
pher, mechanic, and astronomer, was 
bom of poor parents at Keith, a small 
village in Bamffshire, in Scotland, io 
the year 1710. 

His extraordinary genius began ta 
expand itself al a NeT^ w^^^ ^2??^ ^^^ 
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learned to read before any suspicioa 
was entertained of his acquirement^ by 
listening to the instructions which. hit 
father gave to bis eider brother, and 
by applying to a neighbouring old W4i f 
man for assistance^ when any difficult 
tiesi occurred. 

VV hen his father had, to his agrees 
able surprise, discovered th^ progress^ 
which, by these means, he had made# 
he gave him such further instructions 
as were in his power, and then taught 
him to write. Afterwards he sent him 
for about three months to the grammar 
school at KeiUh When James Fer- 
guson was only about seven or eight 
years of age; he began to conceive a 
tastes for mechanics, by reflecting on 
the use which he saw his father majcd 
of a levier, in raising the roof of his 
housc^ which . waQted.. repairs* lie 
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ftoon brought himself to understand the 
principles of that mechanical power; 
and immediately afterwards his genius 
su^ested to him the advantages which 
would arise from conyerting it into the 
form of a wheel and axle. 

By means of a turning lathe^' belong- 
ing to his father^ and a liltle knife^ 
he constructed such machines as aiii^ 
swefed his purpose in illustrating ihesib 
advantages ; and^ imaginiiYg that he 
had made an original discoveiy^ he 
wrote a short account of them, ac*- 
companied with jfigures^ sketched out 
hy his pen^ over which he exulted 
with not a little complacency. But 
upon showing this account to a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, be found 
.that his supposed discovery had been 
ftuuiliar to the world long tieifovA "^ 
" waf born, and h^ ^» tow 

PART H. il 
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reference to a printed book on inecha*> 
iiic8» Notwithstanding that hispl^ia- 
sure received considerable alloy frona 
this information^ he had still the lAtia- 
iaction of finding that his account, at 
far as he had carried it^ agreed perfect 
Ij with the principles of mechanics laid 
.down in the printed book. From this 
time he possessed a strong propensitj 
to improve in his acquaintance witli 
that science. As his father^ howerer, 
could not afford to maintain him while 
employed only in such pursuits, he 
was placed out with a neighbour^ . to 
tend his sheep, in which employmeall 
he continued some years. During Ibia 
time he b^an to study astronomy, de- 
Toting a considerable part of the night 
to the contemplation of the stara, 
while be amused himself in the dajf^ 
time with construcUng modi^^ ^ v$V«i- 
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ning-vrheels^ mills, and such tytber 
pieces of mttcfaiiierj as he happened 

He vfM afterwards placed as a ser^ 
vant to a farmer, who treated him with 
great kindness, and encouraged him 
to go oil with his astronomical studies^ 
often working for him himself in his 
ordinary business, that the lad might 
ba enabled to make fair copies in the 
daj-time, of the observations which 
he had made and marked down on 
paper during the night relative to the 
apparent distances of particular stars 
from each other, according to their 
respective positions. 

The observatory of young Ferguson 
was the open field, in which he lay 
down on his back, with a blanket 
irnrpped about him; and his oal^ v^v^ 
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gtrument was a thread with small beads 
Strung upon it^ which he stretched ut 
arm's length between his eye and th4 
stars, sliding the beads till thej hid. the 
particular stars from his eye. 

Through the kindness of this maslef 
also, he obtained the patronage and 
assistance of some neighbouring geli9 
tlemen ; one of whom, when the tuQa 
of his servitude had expired, took, hiid 
to bis house, where his butler, who 
was a man of extraordinary abilities 
add acquirements, taught him decioMl 
arithmetic, with some algebra> and 
began likewise to in&truct him in )bt 
elements of geometry. - ■'> * 

Ferguson had before learned vatgar 
arithmetic himself, by the help of hooka. 

To his inexpressible grief, he lost lits 
hitorjuHl as he had entered upon the 
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study of geometry, and upon tbat me-* 
lancholy event be returned borne %o h\% 
fatbcr. 

His benevolent tutor bad bestowed 
upon bim a present of Gordon's Geo? 
grapbical Grammar. From tbe der 
scription of tbe globes and tbeir use^ 
contained in tb^t book, witbout any 
figure, be made a globe in tbree week^ 
at bis fatber's bouse, wbiph be turned 
out of a piece of wood, covered it with 
paper, and delineated upon it f^ map of 
tbe world ; be tben added tbe meridiitif 
ring, and borizon, covered tbem with 
paper, and graduated tbem; and be 
bad tbe happiness to find that be could 
solve the common problems of geogra- 
phy by this ii^strument, which ^as the 
first of tbe Ij:ind be ever sa^f • 

But hi«f father's narrow circum^tancea. 
again obliged hica \0( w^ ^ Xvi^J^^^. 
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bj servffe^ wbicb be entered into at 
first witb a miller, and afterwards with 
a farmer; from both of wbom be re* 
cei?ed sucb bar»b treatment and ill- 
nsi^e^ tbat bis bealtb was greatly 
impaired, and be was for some time 
rendered incapable of endoring anj 
laborious exertion. To amuse faim* 
self while be was in this weak state, 
be made a wooden clock, wbicb went 
tolerablj well, and then a wooden 
watch, after having been once shown: 
the inside of such a piece of mechaii> 
nism« 

The ingenuity which these works 
displayed^ now obtained for him fur^ 
ther countenance and encouragement 
from some of the neighbouring gentry, 
who employed him in cleaning cloeka 
ifid in drarwihg patterns for ladies* 
he^le^vrork ; by ^\i\t^ t»wv% Vie ^t 
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afo much money, that he began ' tor. 
tjiink himself growing yery rich, tnd 
had the pleasure of occasionally sup* 
plying the wants of his father. . 

Having discovered by the copies 
which he took, with pen and ink, of 
some prints and pictures, that he pos^ 
$essed a taste for drawing, some of his 
Crietnds and patrons made attempts to 
have hjm brought up to the profession 
of a painter; but the money requisite 
for that purpose was more than,, by 
their solicitations on his behalf, they 
were aWe to procure, 
. Having received, however, some in?- 
structions for drawing with pencils, he 
was encouraged to ^pply hiqiself to 
the drawing of portraits froni the life^ 
pn velluin, with ladian ink. 
^ In thi^art.he §0011 wquirod a grent 
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as be could possiblj manage, so that 
it became bis principal support for 
many jears, while be was pursuit^ 
more serious studies. 

After staying some years longer in 
Scotland, be came to London in 1743, 
with letters of recommendation to 
many scientific persons, from whom he 
experienced much kindness, and was 
introduced to tbe Royal Society. He 
afterwards read lectures in experiment 
tal philosophy, with great reputation, 
and published several works of consi- 
derable merit, particularly bis " Astror 
nomy Explained, upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Principles,"' which has passed 
through several editions, in quarto and 
octavo. Mr. Ferguson's merits and ce- 
lebrity occasioned his being introduced 
to his late Majesty, when Prince 
IT Wales, jrho hcaid lecitoite* fe^sa. 
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him, and on coming to the throne, 
settled upon him a pension. He was 
also chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, with the lincomiBOii favour of 
being excused the payment of the ad- 
tbission fee^ and the usual annual eoo^ 
tribcitioms. 

*: Mr. FcJrguson was a man of mild, un- 
mftuming manners; beneyolent, meek, 
fiuiahle,^ arid courteous:; and his whole 
life was an example of resignatioa and 
ehristian piety. It is also said of him, 
^^ that philosophy seemed to produce ici 
him only diffidence and urbanity, a 
loVe for mankind and for his Maker/' 
Mr. Ferguson died in the year I7T6/ : 
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HORATIO NELSON. 

It is pleasing to trace the early proofii 
of an heroic and adrenturoiu spirit, 
vliich, springing up spontaneously hj 
ib own vigour^ at length acquires tad*' 
versal renown^ and renders the possessor 
the darling of his country. 

Few names in the naval annsils nf 
this great empire -will rank ^ in fbe 
same scale with the illustrious Nelsonl 
In valour and judgement none excelled 
him : in humanity to his enemies^ and 
benevolence to his people, he was par«^ 
ticularly distinguished; in the number 
and magnitude of actions wherein he' 
tras engaged, he appears to have b^en 
wequallcd; and in the g\oT5 nAucXiiX* 
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teDded his fait b^ stands \vithout a 
rival. 

He was tbe son of a clergyman in 
Norfolk, and was born at tbe rectory 
of Burnbam Tborp^ in tbat county^ in 
1758. 

In tbe tender years of infancy be 
doubtless exhibited to the eye of an 
observant parent many traits of tbat 
iutrepidity of disposition which in 
after-life formed tbe most conspicuous 
part of his character. But of these 
few are recollected, or at least few 
have been related. The following 
anecdote has^ however^ been pre- 
served. Being on a yisit, when a child> 
at his grandfather's^ he one day went 
out a bird's-nesting with a companion 
of nearly the same age as himself. Tbe 
hour of dinner arrived^ but Hqi:^.^^ 
was missing. TVe oXdi \^^i \«w»»s 
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alarmed, and dispatched messengers in 
diflferent directions to search for faitik 
The young fugitives vrere at length dis- 
covered under a hedge^ counting over 
the spoils of the daj. ' When con- 
ducted home, Horatio's grandmother 
began to scold him for being absent 
without permission, and concluded 
with saying, " I \ionder fear did not 
drive jou home." To which he replied^ 
" Madam, I never saw fear." 

Our young hero did not receive n 
finished education ; but what he wanted 
in learning he made up afterwards by 
natural good sense and taleiits aided by 
early experience and deep reflection. 

In 1770, being then twelve yean 

of age, he was taken from school 

by his uncle Captain Suckling, who 

made bim midshipman on board fais 

^^n ship, the RaisonabVei oi ^^ ^>\\«.. 
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He afterwards went to the West Indies 
in a merchant ship^ whereby he ac- 
quired an aversion to the Royal Navy. 
But his uncle took pains to conquer 
this unreasonable prejudice, and young 
, Horatio resumed his former station, 
in which he became an excellent sea- 
man, and bad the command of the long- 
boat. 

Early in 1773, two vessels were 
fitted out by Government for a voy- 
age of discovery towards the north- 
pole. The object of this expedition 
was to ascertain how far it was possible 
to sail in that direction, to decide the 
long agitated question concerning the 
practicability of a north-east passage to 
the Pacific Ocean, and to make besides 
such astronomical observations as might 
prove beneficial to navigatiow^ 
The Race-hoTse atvdi Cmc^^^^w^- 

PARTil. K 
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^e;seU were fitted out for this faazard- 
Qus voyage ; the command of the for« 
mer was gifeo to Captain Phipps^ aC- 
terwards Lord MulgraTe^ and of the 
latter to Captain^ since Admiral Lut- 
widge. A Tojage in which much viw. 
to be seen and learned^ excited the cu- 
riositj and ardent spirit of young Nel- 
son^ and filled him with an irresistible 
desire to share in ik The dangers they 
W^re likely to endure only served ta 
stimulate hjm^ the more; and though, 
positive orders had been given that no 
boys should be admitted on boa#xl», 
yet he was so earnest in his solicibv- 
tions, that Captain Lutwidge granted 
his request, ajad received hin^ on boaiid 
his ship. 

They sailied o^ th^ 2d of June, and>^ 

during thp voyage, our young ^^9r 

UiMQ conducted him&^^S '^^ ^^^Vi % 
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manner as to obtain the particular no- 
tice of Captain Pbipps, wlio formed a 
high opinion of his character. On the 
Slat of Julv, the two vessels were io a 
most perilous situation off the Seveli 
Islands, Ij'ing to the north of Spits- 
bergen, in latitude 80 degrees, 14 mi- 
nutes. 

Here the two ships were becalmed 
in a vast basoo, surrounded on all sides 
by islands of ice of various forms : 
the weather clear, the sun gliding 
ovCr the circumambient ice, which 
was low, smooth, and even, covered 
with snow: excepting where tlie pool* 
of water on part of the surface appeared 
crystalline with the new-formed ice, 
the small space of sea in which they 
were confined was perfectly smooth. 
After fruitless attempts to &t^% •». ^■•-'^ 
tbroutth the fteUs oi \cc, V!br:«^«^ 
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were perpetually contracted by its clo- 
fiingy till at length each vessel became 
immovably fixed. The smooth extent 
of surface was soon lost: the pressure 
of the pieces of ice by the violence of 
the swell caused them to gather in 
heaps ; fragment rose upon fragment, 
till in many places they were higher 
than the main-yard. The movements of 
the vessels were tremendous and invo- 
luntary, in conjunction with the sur- 
rounding ice, agitated by the currents. 
The water shoaled to fourteen frntboim. 
The grounding of the ice or of tbe 
ships would have been equally fatal : as 
the force of the ice might have crushed 
them to atoms, or have lifted them out 
of the water, and overset them; or 
have left them suspended on the sua- 
mits of the pieces of ice at a treoieo- 
^^HiS l^i^hl^ exposed Ui \!bft ^v^ ^\. 
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the winds, or to iht risk of being 
dashed in pieces by the failure of fheir 
frozen dock. 

.- It was in a similar situation that 
Sir Hugh Wiiloughby, an enterprising 
English narigator, perished with all hit 
crew, in 1553. 

Miserable they. 

Who, here entangled in tlie gathering ice, 

Tiike their last loolc of the deiccnding sun ; 

While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold froit. 

The long long uiglit, kcumbcnt o'er their heads. 

Falls horrible. Sucli was the Briton's fiitc. 

As with first prow (what have not Britom dared ?) 

He for the passage sought, attempted smce 

So much in vaia, and seeming to be tfant 

By jealous Nature with eternal bars. 

in these fell re^Onsi in Arzina eaugh^ 

AInd to dicstoor iaep hit idb sUp . ' 

Immeditite aol'd, he nith fail bapUti eretf* 

Each full-exerted at his aeverat task, . 

Froze* into statues ; to the cordagC glued 

Tt» sailor, and At piM to tbb Wbh.. 
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In* this dilemma the ships' compa- 
nies endeavoured to cut a passage to the 
vrestward, by sawing through immense 
fields of ice, but with so little success^ 
that their utmost efforts, for a whole 
day, could not move the vessels more 
than three hundred yards. 

In this dreadful state they remained 
nearly five days, during which youug 

Nelson, whose active spirit rose supci- 
rior to all danger, obtained, after re« 
peated solicitations, the command of a 
four-oared cutter, with twelve men, 
for the purpose of exploring channels^ 
and breaking thie ice. On the lOtb of 
August, a brisk wipd springing up, 
effected their deliyerance from tbi^ 
precarious situation; and Captaiii 
Phipps, finding It imprjacticable tb 
penetrate further to the northwaard, 
returaed to the |iarbour of Svfep¥ 
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rctiberg^ on the coast of Spitzber- 
gen. 

The coohiess and courage of oar 
young hero amid these dreadful scencfs 
appears to the greatest advantage^ from 
the following anecdote. 

During one of the nights, which itt 
those latitudes are generally clear. Ho* 
ratio, notwithstanding the intense bit^ 
terness of the cold, was missing from 
the ship. 

Immediate search was made after 
him, but in vain, and eyetj person 
on board gave him up for lost. When 
the rays of the rising sun illumined 
the horizon, he was discovered by the 
astonished crew at a considerable dt^ 
stance, armed with a single musket, ia 
eager pursuit of a prodigiously largt 
bear. The lock being injured, hif 
]Hece would not go off, and he ^uf^ 
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sued the shaggy animal till he bad 
tired him^ and knocked him on the 
head with the butt end of hU musket. 
Being reprimanded by Captain Xut^ 
widge on his return^ for quitting the 
ship^ and asked in a severe tone, what 
motive could induce him to attempt 
such a rash undertaking, the young 
hero replied^ with great sifnplicity, 
'^ I wished^ Sif^ to get the ski a for 
my father ! " So great was bid cou* 
rage, and so aSectionate were his flieii^ 
timenis for bis worthy pancent; t# 
whom, in tU tbe suceeoding period* 
of Ihs life, this iltiislriou^ maA ev^r 
showed t4ie most dutiful attentioMw 
Of tbe subsequent evente of Nelson's 
hislwfi ^ i» ia^possible bera te s{>eajfr : 
tbey are indelibly engraved in th^ 
grateful reaiembrauc^ of his coua^ 
tr^ ; tbey ^f'ill form some of tbe 
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proudest trophies of her glory; and 
will be held up for ever as examples^ 
that every '^ Englishman may learn to 
do his duty." 



JOHN MILTON. 

This great poet, in many respects the 
successful rival of Homer and Vii^il, 
was the son of a scrivener in Breads 
street, London, where he was born, 
December 9, 1608. He was trained 
up with great care in virtue and piety 
from his infancy by his parents, who 
had a private tutor at home to instruct 
him in the first rudiments of learning ; 
but he was put afterwards by them 
under the care of Mr. Alexander Gill, 
master of St. Paul's school. Here he 
applied with so much industry to his 
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learning, (hai he considerably impair- 
ed bis constitution; but he made an 
extraordinary progress, and gave some 
early specimens of an adobirable genius 
for poetry. At the age of seventeen 
he was admitted Sizer of Christ's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, under the tuition 
of Mr. William Chappel. He neg- 
-l^cted no part of academical learning ; 
but his chief delight was in exercising 
and improving his poetical talents. 
Ilis juvenile poems might serve as a 
sufiScient proof of this assertion ; but 
it gives a further satisfaction to hear 
him declare it particularly in this man^* 
ner : '^ I had my time," says he, '^ as 
others have> tvho have good learning 
bestowed upon them, to be sent to 
those places where the opinion was it 
might he soonest attained, and as tlie 
mManaer is, was nol uuiXv\d\edL v\ ^^Mm^ 
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authors which are most commended : 
wkereiof &ame were graye orators* and 
historians, whose matter methought J 
loved indeed ; but as mj agq then \ra» 
I understood them* Others were the 
smooth elegiac poets^ whoreo-f the* 
schools are not-scarce^ wh^m both* 
for the pleasing sound of their nu- 
merous writings^ which in imUniionr J 
fjotmd not eas^^ and most agveeoMe to* 
nature's pari m me ; and fiur- ttieir 
matter^ which what it \b tbertt* be few» 
who. know uot^ £ waa so alliMedfto rfad> 
that no recreation came tx> bo better 
welcomed/' 

In 1628, he took bjs degree, of ha^^ 
chelor of aj;ts» tb.€ e«/ev.<;i^ fion* wJbiahi 
he perlbraied' wiA greats appteuseu ifr 
was the design of his fi^tber that he. 
should eater i^itp. lu)ly. oj:4jex?^^?vV*c^ 
bad no oihes i|it«irtikQW>M«o»^ ^S»^ "^^ 
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ter this time, when his ardent love of 
the muses induced him to dedicate bia 
future life and labours entirely to the 
service of poesy. One of his friends 
having written him a long letter, press- 
ing him to enter into the sacred mini- 
stry, he replied in an epistle equally 
long, modestly excusing himself on ac- 
count of the great weight of the office, 
and his devotedness to a sedentary life. 
This letter contains a neat sonnet, 
which, as affording a correct picture of 
his person and mind at that period, we 
shall transcribe : 

How soon hath time^ the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolne on his wing my three-and twentieth yew t 
My hasting days fly on with full careere. 
But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth. 
That I to manhood am arriv'd so neare. 
And inward ripeness doth much lease apptar, 
Tb«t tome more tymely happie spirit indu'th; 
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Y^t be it less or more^ or soon or slow ; 

♦ ■ 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high , 

Towards which tyme leads me, and the will of Heaven^ 

All is if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever m my great Task-master's eye. 

Hence it is evident that modesty 
and diffidence were the leading fea* ' 
tares of his mind ; and with respect 
to his person^ we learn from it that he 
was exceedingly handsome. The last 
particular is confirmed by the various 
pictures of him which are extant ; and 
it is asserted also^ that when at Catn- 
bridge, he generally passed by the 
appellation' of the Ladff of Christ's 
College* But his mental endowments 
and virtues were infinitely superior to 
the elegance of his person. 

In 1632, he took the degree of mas* 
ter of arts ; and hav\tv^ vge.vX 'Mb xaxy^ 

JPAET II. s 
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time in the university as was necessary 
for one who did no4: raeaa ta eo^a;^ 
in any of the feamed professtoiw, fce 
left college,, greatly regretted hj fifa 
acquaintance. On quitting the uni* 
Tersity \^ west to live with his £UlMr, 
who, having acquired a competent 
fortune^ bad settled at Horton^. neai; 
Colnbrooke, in Buckinghamshire. His 
parents received him with unahatedL 
a^flSsction^. vtotwilhetanding his havfog 
thwarted their purposes, by not aateit- 
ing into holy •rders. The leisurr 
with which, thay iadrulged hioi in thisi 
retirement, he employied in eorichiog^^ 
hist mind' with th^ best atoies of the 
Chrecian aaid Roman leaEBidngs^ djrawn^ 
from the best aiitUbocs iaea/^U language;; 
coostaBktIy attending; to* poetry^ wlpere 
bjs heaxi fa^y^ for IW siaikei aad servicer 
^^f which chiefly Vl v?^^ ^^V >dE»<^ 
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trea&urci were collected. AinI the 
poems entitled Comus, L'Allcgro, it 
Fenseroso, and Lycidas^ all written at 
this time, were such as alone, bad be 
Dcver performed aoy thing else, would 
have transmitted his iame to the latest 
posterity. 

In 1638, he set out on his travels; 
and havifig passed through France, be 
went over most part of Italj', being 
wonderfully admired for his admirable 
lakots bjr men of genius io everjr 
place, manj of wboni wrote verses in 
bis praise. One of the most remarlt- 
abic of these was the following distich^ 
bySalvB^i, atRoiue: . 

OrttefB Mairmdeiit,Jaetet Mi lUma Manmm : 

Of whJcb, Mr. Dryden'a celebrated 

epigram, conilanlljr preiixed to Para- 

•2 d 
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dise Lost^ is little more than a transla- 
tion. 

thrtt poets in three distant ages boni» 
Oreece, Italy, and England^ did adora : 
The first in majesty of thought surpass'd. 
The next in gracefulness, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third she join'd the former two. 

Towards the close of 1639^ he re- 
turned to England^ which he found 
on the brink of a civil war. In the 
commotions that followed^ Milton had 
an active share ; but his political life 
we shall pass over, and barely men-* 
tion that at the restoration of the king^ 
he was included in the general amnes- 
ty. When the plague broke out in 1605^ 
he retired to a small house at St. Giles's 
Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where 
ffe completed his ParadUe Lost, the 
^PJ" of which was so\d lo \)a^\i^^>K.- 
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seller for jifieen pounds, lie Iiad lost 
his eye-sight some years before by a 
gutta-sercna, occasioned by night stu- 
dies and frequent * bead-aclies. This 
brilliant ornament of English literature 
died at his house in Bunhill-fields^ 
in November 1674^ and was interred 
in the chancel of St Gileses churchy 
Cripplegate. In 1737, a monumeiit 
was erected to his memory in West- 
minster abbey, by William Benson, 
Esq., one of the auditors of the imprest ; 
but his lasting monument is his works, 
particularly the immortal poem of 
Paradise Lost, unrivalled by any 
human production of ancient or mo- 
dern time. 



ANNE BAYNARD. 
Anne, only daugliter of Dc. Eik^-^^*- 
Uajnard, a geuWeux^.^ ^^i ^.^%>^^^=^^ 
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and ancient family, and fellow of the 
College of Physicians in London^ was 
born at Preston in Lancashire in 167S. 
Her mother was the daughter of Ro- 
bert Rawlinson, Esq. of Cork« in the 
same county. Dr. Baynard, perceiv* 
ing in his daughter the promise^ of 
superior talents^ assisted their deve* 
lopmentby a liberal education. . The 
rapid prepress and improvement made 
by Anne in different branches ofsci*? 
ence and learning, did credit to the 
judgement of her father, and justified 
the promise of her early years. She 
di^ prematurely, in the twenty-fifth 
y«ar of her age, June 12, 1697. The 
following particulars of her character 
and endowments are extracted from the 
ijttroduction to her funeral sermon^ 
preached by John Prude, M. A.,.at 
f be parish <huxc\x of Barnes. 
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By this gentlciiian we are inforiueiS, 
that she was well acquainted with phi- 
losophy, with astronomy^ mathematics^ 
and physfcs; that she was ''not only 
eoYiversant with these sciences^ but a 
mistress of them^ and that to such a 
degree as few of her sex had ever at- 
tained ;'^ that she was familiar with 
the writings of the ancients in their 
origiiial' languages. ''At the age of 
tii^nty-three/' sap he, "she had the 
Knowledge of a profound philosopher," 
In metaphysical learning, we are also 
told, '^ she was a nervous and subtle 
d^^putant/' She took great pains to 
perfect herself in the Greek language, 
thiit she might have the pleasure of 
teiadiiig in Iheir native purity the works 
of St Chrysostom. Her compositiods 
in the Latin, wlucli v^ete "sixxsiNA^ ^^x^ 
written in a pute otA ^^^t^v^ "^^' 
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She possessed an aeute and comprehen- 
sive mind, an ardenl thirst of know- 
ledge, and a retentive memory. She 
was accustomed to declare '^tbat it 
was a sin to be content with a httle 
knowledge.' 

To the endowments of the miod she 
added the virtues of the heart: she 
was modesty humble^ chaste^ and be- 
nevolent, exemplary in her whole con- 
duct, and in every relative duty. She 
was pious and constant in her devo- 
tions, both public and private; bene- 
ficent to the poor ; simple in her man^ 
ners ; retired, and perhaps goraewhat 
too rigid, in her notions and habits. 
It was her custom to lay aside a cer- 
tain portion of her income, which 
was not large, for charitable uses; to 
this she added an ardent desire aitd 
strenuous eilbrls fox the mental and 
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moral iraproTement of those within her 
drcle and influence. 

About two years previous to her 
death, her spirits seem to have been 
impressed iritb an idea of her early 
dissolution; a seotiment which first 
suggested itself to her mind while 
walking alone^ among the tombs, in 
a churchyard. On her death-bed she 
earnestly entreated the minister who 
attended her, that he would exhort 
all the young people of his congrega- 
tion to the study of wisdom and know- 
ledge as the means of moral improTe- 
tnent and real happiness. ' I could 
wish,' says she, 'that all young per- 
sons might he exhorted to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and to increase their 
Jinowledge by the study of philosophy ; 
and more especially to read tlie great 
book of nature, wherein thfi'^ v»-') ■^ 
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the wisdom and power of the Creator, 
in the order of the uni-verse^ aad ia 
the production and preservation of all 
things/ — ^ That women are €apab^<if 
such improvement^^ which 'will bet* 
ter their judgements aad uttderctsjid* 
in^, is past all doubt^ woidd tbej 

' but set about it in earnesl;, and spend 
but half of that tiise in stady and 
thinkings which they do in yisita, va* 
nity^ and folly. It would introduce 
a composure of mind> and lay a solid 
basis for wisdom and knowledge^ by 
which they would be better enabled 
to serve God, and to help their neigh- 
bours/ 

The following character is given of 

this lady in Mr. Collier's HiBtorical 

Dictionary : ^' Anne Baynard, for 

her prudence, piety, aud Veatwiu^, de- 

scrves to have her memot^ YKi\\i^\x«^«^-. 
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shewas iwt onrj-akifferf in Ihe fearned 
JangTiagesi btrt in aU marmer of tite- 
ratupe and philosophy, without vanity 
or affectation. Her word* were few, 
trell-cfaoaen, and expressrrc. She was 
seldom seen to sniitej betag ratherof a 
reserved and stoical disposition ; their 
doctrine, in most parts, seeming^ agree- 
able to her natunili temper^ for she ne- 
ver read or spate of the Stoics but with 
a kind of delight She had a contempt 
of the world, especially of the finery 
and gaiety of life. She had a great 
regard and venexatioit' for' the aacred 
name of God, and. made itthe wbelc 
busioesB of her life to pr»niste: hia ho- 
nour and glory; and; tbs: gjieftt ead ef 
her study was to encounter atheists 
and libertines, . as may appear from 
some severe satires written ia UxfcXaiasw 

_ _ . r !_■ _t_ \J ^ Akh. \v^ 
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great readiness and fluency of expres* 
sion; ^hich made a gentleman of do 
small parts and learning say of her*-^ 



€€ 



Annam gens Soh/m€Ba, Armam gent Belgiea jactat. 
At superas Amuu, Anna Baifnurda, doas. 

' Fam*d Solyma her Anna boattiy 
Ih sacred writ renoWd ; 
Another Anna* lugh deserts 
Through Belgian coasts resound ; 
But Britain can an Anna show, 
That shines more bright than they} 
Wisdom and piety in her 
Sheds each its noblest ray.' 



Anne Baynard died at Barnes^ in the 
county of Surrey, in 1697, and was 
buried at the east end of the church- 
yard^ where a small monument is erect- 
ed to her memory. 

THE END. 



J^ondons fP^iUimn DotIoti, 5%» UtAbwnxrHxvX* 
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